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- SCRIBNERS’ NEWEST BOOKS 


OLD CREOLE DAYS. | By GEORGE W. CABLE 


With 8 full-page Illustrations and 14 head and tail pieces by ALBERT HERTER, all reproduced in photogravure, and with an original 
cover design by the same artist. Svo, $6.00. 


A few copies still left of the Special Limited Edition on Japan paper. Each $12.00 net. 


|| This edition of Mr. Cable's masterpiece is a most remarkable achievement. Mr. Herter’s illustrations, while charmingly in key with the stories. 
4 are exquisite in their firmness, grace, and feeling. Indeed, they have probably never been equalled in these qualities by any American illustrator 
4 The volume. with its wide margins, fine paper, and beautiful printing, really marks an epoch in the act of bookmaking on this side of the water, and 
forms an ideal gift-book. It is as unique in its mechanical perfection as the stories themselves are in our literature. 


q THE FIRST CHRISTMAS TREE. | By HENRY VAN DYKE 
: With full-page illustrations by Howarp PyLs, reproduced in photogravure, decorative borders, illuminated title, and a striking 
cover design. S8vo, $1 50. 
Dr. Van Dyke is here in his happiest vein, for his keen feeling for nature and his deep religious sense have combined to render this story, dealing 


cn hate Penn 


E | as it does with the transition to Christianity from primitive savagery, vivid and moving in the extreme. The illustrations by Mr. Howarnt Pyle are 
4 noteworthy examples of that artist's sterling and satisfactory work, and of his ability, by conscientious attention to minutia, to depict realistically : 
scenes of a bygone age. > 


i SECOND EDITION NOW READY OF 


THIS COUNTRY OF OURS. _ By BENJAMIN HARRISON, Bx-President of the United States 
12mo, $1.50. 
“The purpose of the book is to give a better knowledge of things that have been too near and familiar to be well known. I hope it may also tend 
to promote an intell:gent patriotism and a faithful discharge of the duties of citizenship.’'—AvTuor’s Prerace 
i ConTENTS: The Constitution—The Congress—The President—The State Department—The Treasury Department— Departments of 
g War and Justice—The Post Office Department—The Navy Department—Departments of the Interior and Agriculture—Independent 
q | Boards and Commissions--The Judiciary. 


“ Nowhere could there be found a volume better adapted to popular uses than this compendium of one of the wisest of our Presidents... . ‘With an 
| ardent love forour country’ he approaches his task, and the tone of his book is, forall his business-like handling of business matters, pecullarty patriotic. 
| sane. and especially young Americans, will find abundant timely instruction in these pages... . These chapters . . . possess a permanent value.” —New 

ork Tribu e. 


4 | SONG BIRDS AND WATERFOWL. TWO VOLUMES IN THE CAMEO EDITION. e 
| By H. E. Parknurst. With 18 full-page illustrations by Louis By HENRY VAN DYKE. 
Agassiz Fuertes. 12mo, $1.50 net, Each with frontispiece etching, attractively bound in green and 


| The nies hae shanty shown in ~ Bird's Calenian” ae, the gold, 16mo, $1.23. 
| amateur ornithologist need not go far afield to pursue his study of our | Lietgte Wi ‘ ispiece b — : 

—— beh — bye he tells of the land and water rt <a o ~nonseraacilntg a pe no ani ange p Rinne cating aaa a 
ound. and bis pleasant descriptions are charmingly supplemented by Mr. | . 2 - > eat 

| pina illustrations, which are fresh evidences of this artist’s great pth et ot hf et pT ny A wag on 
is The Poetry of Tennyson. With an etched portrait by Gustav Mercter. 

| THE STEVENSON SONG BOOK. Epucunp Crarence Stepman has declared of this work: 


, ee : “oN . 
Verses from ‘A Child’s Garden,” by RoBperT Lovis STEVENSON; | jying coe eee the suth oF bas added an Introduction and 


| with music by various composers. (A companion volume to | a thoughtful essay on “In Memoriam. 
the ‘* Field-de Koven Song Book ”’ published last year.) Large 


4 | 8vo, $2.00. MRS. KNOLLYS, AND OTHER STORIES. 
‘* A handsome volume containing twenty of Stevenson’s most lyrical } By F. J. Strwson (J. S. of Dale”). Author of ‘‘Guerndale,” 
songs. set to music by such composers as Reginald de Koven, Dr. C. Vil- ‘First Harvests,” ‘‘King Noanett,” etc. 12mo, $1.50. 


I] liers Stanford, W. W. Gilchrist, Homer N. Bartlett, C. B. Hawley, Arthur There ic & flavor about Mr. Gtimece'’s clerics thet teal his ows. 


Foote, and C. W. Chadwick. " ~ ; 4 
1} : , ’ = “ First Harvests,”’ that fascinating tale of ‘‘ The Residuary Legatee,”’ with 
|| Already Published. The Field-de Koven Song Book. Verses by EUGENE | jts inimitable desoument, “Querndale,” “ The Crime of Henry Vane,” 





1} Firetp. Music by Reatnacp peg Koven and others. Large Svo, $2.00. “In the Three Zones."* ete., could have been written by no one but “J. 8S. 
1] of Dale,” and the present volume contains some of his best work, includ- 


|] ST. IVES ing two new stories. 


Being the Adventures of a French Prisoner in England. (Se- TWO NEW VOLUMES IN THE “IVORY SERIES.” 


cond Edition.) By RoBEert LOUIS STEVENSON. 12mo, $1.50. 
“St, Ives is a tale of action in the author's most buoyant style, and | Literary Love Letters and Other Stories. By Ronert HER- 





|| there is a vigor yet light-heartedness, a continuous grasp of the interest RICK, author of .** The Man Who Wins.” 16mo, 75 cents. 

| and sympathy throughout, which is truly fascinating. Mr. Herrick’s present volume, ormaning ng age stories, ex _— 
E 1} . abundantly the qualities which have already won him distinction is 

| THE TORMENTOR. stories are potable alike for their admirable literary quality and their 

| By BENJAMIN Swirt. 12mo, $1.50, vivid presentation of the subtler phases ef mind and character. 


| A new and equally dramatic story by the author of ‘* Nancy Noon.” A ROMANCE IN TRANSIT. 
| Fifth Edition, Nancy Noon, 12mo, $1.50. By FRaNncts LYNDE. 16mo, 75 cents. 
AMERICAN NOBILITY. 4 most clever and entertaining railway story of a railway man, who 


; knows from the inside all the conditions whereof he writes 
By PIERRE DE CouLevain. A Novel. 12mo, $1.50. 





1 The burning question of ‘international’ marriages has never been TAKEN BY SIEGE. 
[f| SPRee ee ay Seren ee Eene eeeye A Novel. By Jeannette L. Gruper, Editor of The Critic. 
12 $1.25. 
| SELECTED POEMS. on 
i Miss Gilder, the well-known editor of The Oritic. has here written a | 


By GeorGE MEREDITH. Arranged by the author and including | captivating love story. The scene is laid in New York City, and, the 
all his most popular works. With portrait. 12mo, #1.75. principal character being connected with The Dawn, while the heroine is + 
an opera singer, the book contains ee and faithful 
stage. 


“Not since Shakespeare has England produced a man with so extraordi wee 
studies of life in a newspaper office and upon 


nary a gift of poetic expression.”"—J. Zangwili, in Pall Mali Magazine. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 153-157 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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Politics, Literature, Science, and Art. 
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‘Entered at the New York City Post-Office as second- 
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TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION, 


Three Dollars per year, in advance, postpaid, to 
any part of the United States or Canada; to foreign 
countries comprised in the Postal Union, $4.00. 

The date when the subscription expires is on the 
Address-Label of each paper, the change of which to 
a subsequent date becomes a receipt for remittance. 
No other receipt is sent unless requested. 

Remittances at the risk of the subscriber, unless 
made by registered letter, or by cheek, express order, 
or postal order, payable to “Publisher of the Nation.” 

When a change of address is desired, both the old 
and new addresses should be given. 

Address THE NATION, Box 794, New York. 

Publication Office, 208 Broadway. 





TERMS OF ADVERTISING. 


Fifteen cents per agate line, each insertion, 14lines 
to the inch. 

Twenty per cent. advance for choice of page, top 
of column, or cuts. Cuts are not inserted on the 
first page. 

. A column, $20 each insertion; with choice of page. 
24. 

A page, $60 each insertion; front-cover page, $80. 

Advertisements must be acceptable in every respect, 

Copy received until Tuesday, 5 p. M. 
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The NATION is sent free to those who advertise in 
it as long as the advertisement continues. 

The EDITION of the Nation this week is 9,200 
copies. The Subscription List is always open to the 
inspection of advertisers. 


*,* Copies of the NATION may be procured 
in Paris at Brentano’s, 17 Avenue de l’Opéra, 
oe in — of B. F. Stevens, 4 Trafalgar 

quare, American Newspaper Agency, 15 Kin 
William Street, Strand, W. — . 

London agent for advertisements, R.J. Bush, 
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CALIFORNIA, Los Angeles, West 23d St 
ARLBOROUGH SCHOOL for GIRLS. 
LVL 7 Mrs. GEORGE A. CASWELL, Principal. — 
Mary LAND, Baltimore, cor. Carey and Lanvale Sts, 
HAFTESBURY COLLEGE OF EX- 
pression.—Six months’ session. Enrolment the Ist 
of each month, Winter term Nov. to April, inclusive. 
Handsome 1!) lustrated catalogue. 
Miss ALIC E May You SE, President. — 


MARYLAND, Baltimore, 122 and 124 W. Franklin St, 
fies. FEWORTH BOARDING and DAY 
School for mite. m4 year will begin September 

23, 1897. Mrs ?, LEFEBVRE, Principal. 
Miss A b: HUNTLEY, Associate Principal 





MARYLAND, Catonsville. : 
3 TIMOTHY'S SCHOOL for Girls re- 
opens September 23, 1896. Prepares for College. 
Sends of School: Miss M. C. CARTER, Miss S. R. CARTER 





 Massacnuserts, & Boston 
OSTON UNIVERSITY Law School. 


Address the Dean, 
EpMunp H. BENNETT, LL.D. 





~ MASSACHUSETTS, Concord, 
ONCORD SCHOOL. 
Prepares for College, Scientific School, and Busi- 
ness. Individualinstruction Elementary classes. Non 
sectarian. JaMES S. GARLAND, Principal. 





MASSACHUSETTS Duxbury 
OWDER POINT SCHOOL. — Prepares 
for Scientific School, College, or business. Indi- 
vidual teaching. Elementary classes for young boys 
Home and outdoor life. F. B. Knapp, S.B. (M.I T.). 





New York City, 126 and 128 East 17th Street. 
Uptown Piaro School, 239 Lenox Avenue 
HE NATIONAL CONSERVATORY 
OF MUSIC OF AMERICA.—Dr. Antonin Dvorak, 
Director. Admission ¢aily 
Retad parrioulars, address ‘Ske RETARY. 


‘New YorK City, 537 riftn Ave enue. 


MM: SS M. D. HUGER 


Boarding and Day School for Girls. 





NEW YORK, Utica. 
RS PIATT’'S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
—The next school year begins Thursday, Septem- 
er 23, 1897. Applications should be made early. 


Outo, Cincinnati, 2643 Bellevue Ave, Mt. Auburn. 

ISS LUPTON’S SCHOOL reopened 

Sept. 29. Thorough preparation is given for 

college. The number of boarding pupils is limited, 
Circulars are sent on application. 





Onto, Cincinnati. 
V TSS ARMSTRONG’S SCHOOL FOR 
i Girls, Liddesdale Place, Avondale. Family limit- 
ed. Circulars sent on application. 


sa ‘PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, Chestnut Hill. 
RS. COMEG YS’ AND MISS BELL’S 


BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
will reopen October 1. Students prepared forcollege. 





FRANCE, Paris. 
T. MARGARET’S FRENCH AND 
English School for Girls. Household French, with 
American oversight. Pupils met at Havre or Cher- 
bourg. Address Miss AcLy, 50 Avenue d’Jéna. 


ISS ANABLE’S Boarding and Day 
School fcr Girls. Established in 1848. Circular 
pA application. | Cpensteps. 27.1350 Pine St., Phila., Pa. 











School of Drawing and Painting, 


MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS, 
Copley Square, Boston, Mass. 
THE TWENTY-SECOND YEAR NCW OPEN. 


Inetraction in drawing from the cast — from 
life, age and decorative design, and also 


-. ‘artiste anatomy and pers ctive. Principal 
F. W. Benso . Se reel, and 
Paip: Viale (Drawing and. Painting) Wil- 


liam Stone oy ae’ Design), E. A _ oe 
(Anatomy), and A. K. Cross (Perspective). Pupils 
are allowed the free use of the galleries of the 
Museum. For circulars giving detailed informa- 
tion, address 

MISS ELIZABETH LOMBARD, Manager. 


CEDARCROFT SCHOOL. 


In the Higtionte 3 the Hudson. Number limited 
to ten. Combines home life with careful indi- 
vee trainin, a 

. HUSE, M.A., Principal, Cornwall, N. Y. 


ST. AGNES SCHOOL 


Under the poy of Bishop Doane. Prepara- 
tion for all Col ial Studies and Courses 
of College hoe Special 8 advanta, in music and 
Alb do a ELLEN W. BOYD, Prin., 

any, 


THE CAMBRIDGE SCHOOL. 
A Select School for Girls. Comforts of Home. 
Mr. ARTHUR GILMAN is the Director. 
CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 











f:ducational. 


Western Reserve University 


Includes ADE. SERY COLLEGE (for men); COL- 
LEGE FOR WOMEN; GRADUATE SCHOOL FOR 
MEN AND WOMEN. degrees of A.M., Ph.D.; LAW 
SCHOOL (three years); MEDICAL SCHOOL (four 
years): DENTAL SCHOOL (three years). 
CHARLES F. THWING, President. Cleveland, O. 





School Agencies. 


HE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 
EVERETT O. Fisk & Co., Proprietors. 
4 Ashburton Place, Boston 1242 12th St., Washington. 
70 Fifth Ave., New York. 44 Cent. Bdg , Minneapolis 
378 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 730 C ooper dg., Denver. 
a King St., ‘Toronto. 525 came" n Bk. .Los Angeles 


LBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
24 State St., Albany, N. Y.—Provides schools of 
all grades with competent teachers. Assists teachers 
in obtaining positions. HARLAN P. FRENCH, Manager. 





R COLLEGE EOS TIONS 
"ES 


Apply to ALBERT & y is eae Building, Chicago. 





CGHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS 
Agency. Oldest and best known in the U.S 
Established 1855. 3 E. 14th St., N. ¥. 





Teachers, ete. 
F pd AN IDEAL WINTER CLIMATE, 


a home (and tuition also if desired) for three or four 
young ladies under the age of seventeen. The house 
is near Kenilworth Inn, and convenient to Asheville 
and Biltmore. References exchanged. Address Box 
861, Bitnore, Buncombe Co , North Carolina. 


1D XPERIENCED TEACHER, Graduate 
_z of Vienna University, desires position as tutor. 
Prepares for any college. Also French and German 
aeteny. Highest eereremoes. L. V.C, care Hatton. 





(™ ARLES W. STONE, Tutor Son Har- 
vard, 68 Chestnut Street, Boston. 





Tours. 


EUROPEAN WINTER RESORT. 


INNSBRUCK, TYROL, AUSTRIA. 
1,900 feet above the sea, with dry, bracing climate. 
CENTRE FOR SLEIGHING EXCURSIONS. 
Fine University Hospital, etc. 


HOTEL TIROL. 

.Open all the year. CARL LANDSEE, Proprietor. Large, 
airy, sunny rooms; modern conveniences; superior cul- 
sine. Reduced rates in winter. Best references. Illus 
trated pamphlets sent on application. 


~ BUROPEAN BICYCLE TOUR. | 


Allexpenses. 70 days. $420. 
C. H. SMITH, 218 Woodward Avenue, Detroit, Mich. 


MIND CULTURE 


—how to think, read, study and ob- 
serve —an idea-systematizer — the 
greatest work of modern times— 


WHEREWITHAL 


It is called a “seven- word, seven-minute 
method of education, ” has “the beauty of sim- 
plicity.” One prominent instructor says, “It’s 
400 years ahead of time.” New ideas—none 
of the hackneyed, confusing present day 
methods. Applying to any conceivé able ques- 
tion from every conceivable point of view. 

Citizens’ edition, handsomely bound, $1.00. 
Descriptive circ ular free. School edition, 
reduced price in quantities. 


THE WHEREWITHAL BOOK co., 
Bourse Building. Philadelphia, Pa. 
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NOW READY 


The November Book-Buyer 


TEN CENTS 





The Reader and the Novelist. 
Hamerton’s ** Quest of Happiness.” 
Broadway in Worcestershire. 
A Tragedy of Torment, 
The Author of ‘‘ The Tormentor.”’ 


Also numerous other illustrations. 


Hamilton W. Mabie, 


CONTENTS INCLUDE: 
A NEW PORTRAIT OF THACKERAY........ 
An Essay......... 
A Review.... 
Illustrated. pee 
A Review of ‘‘ The Tormentor”’. Wm. 
With Portrait 
A Bibliography of Nathaniel Hawthorne. 


Ernest Peixotto and His Work. Illustrated... .... James B. Carrington 
The Literary News in England. Iilustrated............. J. M. Bulloch 
IRN Ge BN ooo os crew cass aseeiawsmnricveennsnictes E. D. North 


The Rambler: Literary News and Comment. 
Henrik Ibsen, H. G. Wells, Gelett Burgess, 


Signed Reviews of New Books, by Louise Imogen Guiney, Brand 
Frank Dempster Sherman, 
M, A. De Wolfe Howe, Richard Burton, Mary Tracy Earle, 


pawedtes Frontispiece 
Marguerite Merington 
BE. lL. Burlingame 
Gilder 
Lyon Phe Ips 

We nleu 


Jeannette 


R. M. 


Part Il....... G M. Williamson 


With Portraits of Mark Twain, 
Edward Potthast, and others. 


r Matthews, 
Nathan Haskell Dole, 
and others. 








* ON ALL NEWS STANDS 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, Publishers 








APPLETON’ S 


Popular Science Monthly. 


NOVEMBER, 1897. 





Semon’s Scientific Researches 
Prof. E. P. Evans. Illustrated. 
An account of Dr. Semon’s exhaustive study of 
the natural history of this strangely isolated conti 
nent, of especial interest because of the occurrence 
there of living specimens of mammals, birds, fishes, 
and reptiles, which are found elsewhere only as 
fossils. 


The British Asso:iation at Toronto. 
S. MARTIN. 

A general account of this important event, in- 
cluding descriptions of the personalities of some of 
the many illustrious men who attended, and acom- 
parison of the tone of this gathering of scientists 
and that of our own scientific association. 
Principles of Taxation.—The Existing Methods 

of faxation. Hon. Davip A. WELLs. 

Consists mainly of a consideration of the history 
and present status of the taxation of personal prop- 
erty, showing the way in which it encourages 
crime, and in the end defeats its own purpose. 


Archeology and the Antiquity of Man. Sir 
J. Evass, President B A. A. 8S. for 1897-98, 


His address at the Toronto meeting of the British 


in Australia. 


Prof. D. 





THREE NEW BOOKS! 
A GIFT BOOK FOR AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHERS, 


Sunlight and Shadow. 


Edited by W. IL. Lixcotn Apams. Illustrated by 
more than 100 exquisite Half Tones from Orig: 
nal Photographs from Nature. 4to, cloth, deco- 
rated, full gilt, in a box, $2.50. 

The season's most useful and beautiful book for 
those who use cameras. To aid the reader to advance 
in pictorial photography, the foremost artists treat 
the following subjects: The Choice of Subject, Land- 
scape Without Figures, Landscape With Figures, 
Poregrounds, The Sky, Outdoor Portraits and 
Groups, The Hand Camera, Instantaneous Photo- 
graphy, Winter Photography, Marines, Photo 
graphy at —— Lighting in P.rtraiture Photo- 
graphing Children, Artin Grouping. The abun 
dant illustrations are very beautiful examples of 
the perfection which has been reached in making 
and printing from half-tone plates 


A Colonial Witch. 


Being a Study of the Black Art in the Colony of 
Connecticut. 

By Frank Samvect CHIvp, author of “An Old New 
England jown,” ** The Colonial Parson of New 
England,” ete. 12mo, cloth, gilt top. $1.23 

The author ts a ripe scholar in colonial history, 

and has gi iven special a to the psycholo e 

of the witchcraft delusi His treatment of th 





| theme takes the form of a well sustained and tas- 


} cinating narrative 
|} of town and court record 


Association for the Advancement of Science. A | 


strong presentation of the claims of archeology as 
an exact science, and a brief inquiry into the an- 
tiquity of man on the earth. 


An Experiment in Citizen Training. Wuiyirrep 
Buck. 

A description of what is known as ** Junior Good 
Government Club,"’ No. 1, which has now been in 
existence about four years, and offers some in- 
structive results for the social economist 

Other articles: The Racial Geography of Europe 
—X, Germany; Expert Testimony in the Bering-Sea 
Controversy; Burs and Beggar's Ticks; 
and Artificial Perfumes; 
(with portrait). 

Editor's Table: Scientific Literature; Fragments 
of Science; Notes. 


Ske ch of Carl Vogt 


50 cents a number, $5.00 a year, 


D. APPLETON AND COMPANY, 


72 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


JK INDERGARTEN SUPPLIES 


Mr. Child has made large use 

is, private journals and 
public documents in the historic setting of the 
narrative. 


Fabius, the Roman. 


| Or, HOW THE CHURCH BECAME MILITANT. 


| By Rev. Dr 


SLip esc a the 


Natural | 


E. Frres Brrr 
rated, gilt top, $1 50. 

This stirring st 

vividly how 


I2mo, cloth, deco 





ry of the Roman Emp ire tells 
the Ch ristians and jer Fabius s leader- 
oppress nd cruelty of Maxen- 
obtained “elvil am tous nt verty under 
d l nd adventure runs 
quick and exciting action of the story 








tius, g 





| At all Bookst res, or sent, poefpaid, on receipt of the 


at SCHERMERHORN’S, 3 East 14th Street, N.Y. j 


Send for new Catalogue. 


price. 


THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO., Publishers, 


5 and 7 East Sixteenth St,, New York, 


I etters We buy and sell Dills of exchange to 
ih ““ end make Cable transfers of money on 
of Europe, Austratia. and South Africa; also 

make col’c Hons and issue Commercial 

*redi it and Travellers’ Credits, available in all 

parts of the world. 


BROWN BROTHERS & CO. 


NO. 58 WALL STREET, NEW YORE. 
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Some Colonial anit 


And Their Stories. By Marion HARLAND. 
Withb 86 Illustrations. Svo, gilt top, 8.00 


In this volume the author tells the stories of 
some Colonial Homesteads. in a names have be 
come household words. The dex ie charmingly 
written, and is embellished b no A. number of 
illustrations very carefully selected and engraved 
Among the homesteads presented are: Brandon, 
Westover, Shirley. Marshall House, Cliveden 
iChew House), Morrie House, Van Cortlandt Manor 
House, Oak Hill (the home of the Livingstous), 
Philipse Manor House, Jamel House (Fort Wash 
ington), Smith House (Sharon, Conn). Pierce Home 
stead, Parson Willianis'’s House, Varina (Poca 
hontas), Jamestown, and Willa msburgh 


Reminiscences of an Old 
Westchester Homestead. 


By CHARLES PRyYER, Member N. Y. Historical 
Society, Fellow N. ¥. Geographical So- 
ciety, ete. 12mo, gilt top, $1.25. 

To the lover of ghost stories and local legends 
this littl volume makes trresiatible appeal. It ts 


an entertaining book, and will add a charm te 
many Westchester scenes. 


Modern English Prose 
Writers. 


By FRANK PRESTON STEARNS, author of ““Con- 
cord and Appledore,” ‘* The Midsummer 
Italian Art,” ete. Svo. 


Elementary Jane 


By Rickarp Pryce. No. 
Library. 


36 in the Hudson 
I2mo, @1.00; paper, 4) cents. 


The Colloquy. 
Conversation about the Order of Things and 
Final Good, Held in the Chapel of the 
Blessed St. John. Summarized in Verse. 
By Jostag Avaustts Skitz. Svo, gilt 
top, $1.75. 


The Poem of the Cid. 


The National Epic of Spain. Edited, with 
Notes, by ARcHER M. Huntineton. In 
three super-royal octavo volumes, printed 
on hand made paper, containing nume- 
ous photogravure [ilastrations, and bound 
in vellum. Vol IL. is devoted to the fac- 
simile of the original text, this being fol- 
lowed line by line and page for page; Vol. 
Il. contains Notes and Variants; Vol. IIT. 
consists of a careful and as nearly as pos- 
sible literal translation. The edition is 
limited to 100 sets, the first volume of 
which is now ready. Price per volume to 
subscribers, $25.00 net. 


A Young Scholar’s Letters. 


Being a Memoir of ByRoN CALDWELL SMITH. 
Edited by D. O. KeLLoGG. With Por- 
trait. Svo, $1.75. 

The letters are a revelation.'’’—[Chap Book. 


A spirit of purity and fire.""—[Providence Jour- 
nal. 


High ideale and penetrating intelligence.’’— 
Indianapolis Journal. 


We are reminded of Amiel.’ 
W orld 


—[{Boston Literary 
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Specimens of the Pre-Shaksperean Drama. 


With an Introduction, Notes, and a Glossary. By JoHn M. Man ty, Profes- 
sorof the English Language in Brown University. In three volumes. 
Vol. I. just ready. Atheneum Press Series. 


Poems of William Wordsworth. 


Chosen and Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by Epwarp DowpeEn, 
Professor of English Literature in the University of Dublin, Clark Lec- 
turer in English Literature, Trinity College, Cambridge. 522 pages. 
For introduction, $1.25. Atheneum Press Series. 


School Edition of Homer’s Odyssey, 


Edited, with Introduction, Commentary, and Vocabulary, by B. PERRIN 
and T. D. Seymoor, Professors of Greek in Yale University. 


Eight Books, with Vocabulary. Square 12mo. Half morocco. 
$51 pages. For introduction, $1.50. 


Four Books, with Vocabulary. Square 12mo. Half morocco. 
248 pages. For introduction, $1.25. 


A Practical Physiology. 


A Text-Book for High School, Academy, and Normal School Classes. 
By Avert F. Biaispevy, M.D., author of * Blaisdell’s Series of Phy- 
siologies.”’ Fully illustrated. 448 pages. For introduction, $1.20. 


Elements of Chemistry. 


By R. P. Witttiams, in charge of the Chemical Department of the English 
High School, Boston. 412 pages. For introduction, $1.10. 


The Sociological Theories of Gabriel Tarde. 


By Gustavo Tosti. Reprint from The Political Seience Quarterly, Vol. 
XII., No. 3. Paper, 23 pages. Price, 15 cents. 


The War of the Theatres. 
sd Josiag H. Penniman, Assistant Professor of English Literature in the 
niversity of Penn. Boards. 168 pages. Price, $1.00. Publications of 
the University of Pennsylvania. 





Cicero: Selected Letters. 


Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by Frank F. Assotr, Professor of 
_— in the University of Chicago. For introduction, $1.25. College 
‘atin Series. 


Physical Experiments. 


A Manual and Note Book by AtFrep P. Gage, author of “ Principles of 
Physics,’ ete. Boards. 97 pages. For introduction, 35 cents. 


The Living Substance 


As Such, and as Organism. By GwenpoLen Foutke ANDREWS. Sup- 
plement to Journal of Morphology, Vol. XII, No. 2. Paper. 176 pages. 
Cloth, $1.50; Paper, $1.25. 


Famous Problems of Elementary Geometry. 


By W. W. Beman, Professor of Mathematics in the University of Michi: 
an, and Davip E. Smirs, Professor of Mathematics in Michigan State: 
Normal College. 80 pages. For introduction, 50 cents. 


Maldon and Brunnanburh. 
Two Old English Songs of Battle, edited by CuarLes Lanaty Crow; Pro» 


fessor of Teutonic Languages in Weatherford College, Texas. 47 pages, 
For introduction, 60 cents. Library of Anglo-Saxen Poetry, Vol. IV. 


Studies and Notes in Philology and Literature. Vol. V. 
Child Memorial Volume. Paper, 282 pages. 


Carlyle’s Essay on Burns. 
Edited, with Notes, by CHarRLes Lange Hanson, Teacher of English im 
Durfee High School, Fall River, Mass. Annotated English Classics. 
Webster’s Speeches. 


Reply to Hayne. The Constitution and the Union, Boards. 156 pagesi. 
For introduction, 30 cents. Annotated English Classics. 





Descriptive Circulars of all our Books sent, postpaid, to any address. Correspondence cordially invited. 


GINN & COMPANY, Publishers, 


BOSTON. NEW YORK. 


CHICAGO. _ 
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LONGMANS, GREEN, 


VOLUME II. JUST PUBLISHED. 
HISTORY OF THE COMMONWEALTH AND PRO- 


TECTORATE, 1649-1660. 


Vol. I., 1649-1651. With fourteen Maps. 8vo, $7.00. 
Vol. II., 1651-1654. With seven Maps. 8vo, $7.00. Just Ready. 





THE DIARY OF MASTER WILLIAM SILENCE. 


A Study of Shakespeare and Blizabethan Sport. 


By the Right Hon. D. H. Mappen, Vice-Chancellor of the University 
of Dublin, With illustrations. 8vo, gilt top, $4 00. 


POPULAR READINGS IN SCIENCE. 


By Joun Gat, M.A., LL.B. Late Professor of Mathematics and 
Physics, Canning College, Lucknow, and Davip RoBERTSON, M.A., 
LL.B., B.Sc., formerly one of the Assistant Masters, University 
College School, London. Third Edition. Crown 8vo, $1.50. 


A TEXT-BOOK OF GENERAL BOTANY. 


By CarRLTon C. Curtis, A.M., Ph.D., Tutor in Botany in Columbia 
University. With 87 Illustrations. Large 8vo, cloth, pp. viii-360, 
$3.00, net, 


*,* An introduction to the study of Botany by the laboratory method. 
The book is divided into four chapters: I. Anatomy of the Plant Body. 
II. Plant Physiology. III. Systematic Botany and Plant Morphology. 
IV. Paleontology. Following the discussion of each subject explicit direc- 
tions for laboratory work are given, and the plants best illustrating each 
topic are indicated, as well as the principal books of reference. The figures 
are all newly drawn. 





& CO.’S NEW BOOKS 


THE PINK FAIRY BOOK, 


Edited by ANDREW LANG. With 34 plates and 35 illustrations in the 
text by H. J. Forp. Crown 8vo, cloth, oraamental gilt edges, $2.00. 


THE ADVENTURES OF THREE BOLD BABES: 


Hector, Honoria, and Alisander. A Story in Pictures. By Rosa- 
MOND PRAEGER. With 24 colored plates and 24 outline pictures. 
Oblong 4to, $1.50. 


HERE THEY ARE. 


More Stories. By James F. SuLutivan, Author of “The Flame 
Fiower,” etc. With nearly 100 illustrations by the Author. 
Crown 8vo, pp. x-350, cloth, ornamental, gilt top, $1.50. 
Contents: The Blue Eyed Fly—The Blue Thing with White Dots —The 

Land of the Givers away—Snit—George the Usurper—Nobody the Intruder. 


LIBRARY OF HISTORICAL NOVELS 
AND ROMANCES, 


Edited by LAWRENCE GOMME. 


HAROLD: Lord Lytton’s ‘‘Harold, the Last of the Saxon Kings.’” 


Large Crown 8vo, $1.50. 


WILLIAM I.: Macfarlane’s ‘‘Camp of Refuge.’ Large Crown 8vo,. 


$1.50. 
*,* Other volumes in Preparation. 


MEMORIES AND FANCIES: 
SUFFOLK TALES AND OTHBR STORIES. Fairy Legends, Poems, . 
Miscellaneous Articles. 
By the late Lapy CAMILLA GuRDON, Author of “Suffolk Folk Lore.” 
Crowa 8vo, $1.75. 


Sold by booksellers. Sent, postpaid, on receipt of price. 


LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., Publishers, 91-93 Fifth Ave. New York. 
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NEW YORK, THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 4, 1897. 


The Week. 


The reaction throughout the country 
against Republicanism, as represented 
by the McKinley Administration and the 
tariff legislation passed at the extra ses- 
sion of Congress, proved overwhelming 
on Tuesday. The tide which transform- 
ed a plurality of 268,469 for McKinley in 
this State last year into one of about 
60,000 for the Democratic candidate for 
the Court of Appeals bench this year, 
swept on into Ohio, where it almost, if 
not quite, wiped out the Republican plu- 
rality on the State ticket and rendered 
the Legislature almost a tie, as against 
110 Republicans and 28 Democrats in the 
last body; while Iowa, which gave Mc- 
Kinley more than 65,000 plurality last 
year, and has always gone Republican in 
State elections except on the prohibition 
issue, was saved by a narrow margin. 
McKinleyism in the White House and 
Dingleyism in Congress combined are 
proving even more disastrous to the Re- 
publican party than McKinleyism in 
Congress seven years ago. 





Platt has “saved his organization” at 
the most stupendous price ever paid by 
a political leader. He has turned over 
Greater New York, with its enormous 
patronage and $75,000,000 of annual ex- 
penditure, to the Democratic party for 
four years; he has lost the State irre- 
vocably, converting a plurality of 268,- 
000 for McKinley and one of 212,000 for 
Black, into a Democratic plurality of 60,- 
000. He has nearly if not quite lost 
control of the Assembly, and hence of 
the Legislature. What prospect is there, 
in view of these results, that the Repub- 
licans can elect a Governor next year, 
or can carry the State for a Republican 
candidate for the Presidency in 1900? 
Greater New York, with its 3.500,000 
of: people ani its 567,000 voters, will 
henceforth be the most tremendous 
Democratic stronghold this or any other 
State has ever seen. To secure this in- 
valuable Democratic advantage, the Re- 
publican boss “jammed” the new char- 
ter through the Legislature, and then 
“jammed” the enlarged city into the 
possession of Tammany Hall by run- 
ning Tracy for Mayor—‘to save the 
organization.’”’ Was ever a great politi- 
cal party in the hands of a more extra- 
ordinary “leader” than this? And what 
a triumph for that leader that he should 
be able to get 100,000 Republicans to 
help him carry his policy into execu- 
tion. 

The new Municipal Assembly will be 
an overwhelmingly Tammany body in 












both branches. There will be only a 
handful of Republicans in either house, 
so that, as an element of the new city 
government, this local legislature will 
work harmoniously with the other 
branches of Croker’s administration. 
The character of the Tammany member- 
ship is about as poor as could be ima- 
gined, falling quite uniformly to the 
level of our worst Boards of Tammany 
Aldermen. Fortunately this new body 
has very little real power, but it has, 
nevertheless, large confusing powers in 
many directions, and opportunities for 
general jobbery which are not likely to 
be neglected. If it were composed of the 
most intelligent elements of our popula- 
tion, this local legislature would be 
at best a virtually useless body, but it 
would be harmless. As it is, time alone 
will show how great a capacity for mis- 
chief may be lurking within it. 





The bigger the Greater New York 
and the more difficult of organization 
the more comic the way the charter was 
passed. It was passed as never before 
was passed the organic law of a civilized 
community. We predicted incessantly 
while it was under consideration, that 
there would happen, at the first election 
exactly what has happened—the passage 
of this new municipality, with its roads 
and parks to make, its bridges and 
tunnels to build, its streets to asphalt, 
its municipal buildings to erect on an 
enormous scale, and its $75,000,000 of 
revenue to administer, into the hands 
of Tammany. The calm with which 
Platt and his men seemed to contem- 
plate this last spring, satisfied us, and 
most other intelligent observers, that he 
had some sort of understanding with the 
other side, and that it was a matter o! 
indifference to him personally which 
side won, if he once got the charter to 
work. What we did not anticipate was 
that he would find it so easy to rally to 
his aid 100,000 Republicans in this city 
and a man of Gen. Tracy's standing to 
obey his orders and serve his purposes 
Most of these Republicans are undoubt 
edly honest men, but the extent to 
which their devotion to “the party’ 
carries them, and the readiness of Gen 
Tracy to sacrifice the good name of an 
honorable career for an “intuential” 
practice at the bar, are things for which 
we certainly were not prepared. The 
novelty of such phenomena in human 
experience naturally justifies the belief 


;} held by many that they are not wholly 


due to human agencies. 


Mr. Low's final address to the voters, 
like all of his campaign utterances, was 
a model of its kind. We have never had 
in any campaign, city, State, or national, 











a candidate who has confined himself in 
all his speeches and addresses so com- 
pletely to the matter in hand as Mr 
Low has. The simple issue of free and 
honest government by the people has 
been the subject upon which he has 
dwelt to the exclusion of all others. In 
his final appeal this was the only sub 
ject pressed upon the voters’ attention 
Speaking of the Citizens’ Union, he 
said: 


“(1.) It stands for local self-government 
for a government of the city by the people 
of the city, and in the interests of the city 
It opposes the government of the city by the 
machine of any party 

“(2.) It stands for the right of the people 
to nominate their own candidates, as wel! 
as to vote for them. It opposes the dicta 
tion by one man, through his party machine 
of nominations for public office, trrespective 
of the popular wish. 

“(3.) It stands for the responsibility of 
public officers to the people, and it opposes 
the claim of the machines to use the gov 
ernment of the city in their own inte 
rests.” 


No man Was appealed to on the ground 
partisanship, but all citizens were 
asked to give their support to candi 


of 


dates who were pledged only to supply 
the city with good government. In order 
to see what an advance this kind of final 
appeal is, we have only to contrast it 
with that which Gen. Tracy put out 
addressed to the partisan prejudices of 
Republicans, begging them to stand by 
their party first of all, and to do their 
utmost to get possession of the city for 
the Republican party; Tracy being fully 
aware that every Republican who listen 
ed to him and followed his advice would 
be giving his vote in favor of turning 
the city over to Croker for four years 


In a public speech last week Mr. John 
Brooks Leavitt made certain charges 
against T. C. Platt in connection with 
the New York Life Insurance Company, 
which the cashier of that company 
promptly denied. The latter admitted, 
however, the payment of ‘$30,000 or 
more,” not to Mr. Platt, but to, or on 
aceount of, the late John F. Smyth, 
then State Superintendent of Insurance, 
in connection with an examination of 
the assets of that and other insurance 
companies. The cashier thinks that in 
all probability this is the origin of Mr. 
Leavitt's story We think that it is 
more easily traceable to the passage of 
the bill by the Legislature, some years 
ago, by which the life-insurance com- 
panies were relieved of the payment of 
about $750,000 in back taxes which was 
decided by the Court of Appeals to be 
due to the State. The late Gen. B. H. 
Bristow resigned his position as trus- 
tee of the New York Life Insurance 
Company because he could not get any 
satisfactory explanation from the late 
President Beers of a payment of $30,- 
000 or more from the company’s trea- 
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sury about that time. So he informed 
some of his friends. We do not affirm 
that this money went to Albany, nor 
do we think that Mr. Beers put it in 
his own pocket, nor do we imagine that. 
it disappeared by magical conjuration. 
We are well convinced, however, that 
its disappearance is typical of many 
similar payments made before and since 
by corporations in this city to secure 
what they call “protection,” which keep 
party bosses in power and enable them 
to buy members of the Legislature and 
to hurry the republic to destruction by 
corrupting the instrumentalities of gov- 
ernment, 





The funeral of Henry George was a 
striking demonstration of the popular 
attachment that has grown up in this 
community towards a man of high pur- 
pose, single-mindedness, and devotion to 
what he conceived to be his duty. As 
one of the speakers said, Henry George 
might have filled important offices, he 
might have made money, he might 
have achieved most of the things that 
are accounted success in this world. He 
had all the qualifications that make up 
the equipment of the successful politi- 
cian—all except one. He could not crook 
the pregnant hinges of the knee that 
thrift might follow fawning. It was im- 
possible for him to deliver any other 
message than the one he did deliver. 
As another speaker at the funeral said, 
the people there assembled were in part 
those who accepted Mr. George’s teach- 
ings, in part those who accepted some 
of his teachings and rejected others, and 
in part those who accepted none but re- 
jected all of them. Yet the whole vast 
assemblage within the hall and the vast- 
er one without were drawn together by 
profound respect for a gifted man who 
followed his convictions and turned not 
to the right hand or to the left, who car- 
ried no muck-rake to draw place or pro- 
fit to himself, but held fast to the truth 
as he understood it, leaving results to 
the ordering of Providence. 





So much of Mr. George’s life and work 
was given to the single-tax theory and 
the land question that scant attention 
has been drawn to other labors which, 
to our mind, were more important. He 
was a friend of peace. When the fight- 
ing element of the community was so 
stirred by President Cleveland’s Vene- 
zuelan message, the voice of Henry 
George was among the first and most 
potent to rebuke it. When, at a later 
period, the arbitration treaty with Eng- 
land became a public issue, he gave it 
the warmest welcome. He hated war 
with a holy hatred, and he hated the 
preparations for war, because he be- 
lieved that, in our case, if not every- 
where, they tended to bring on war. He 
believed that the burdens of war, both 
in blood and treasure, fall mainly on the 
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working classes, and this was an addi- 
tional reason for his detestation of it. 
Here again he delivered his message be- 
cause he could not do otherwise. He 
was a free-trader out-and-out. He knew 
that protection was a tax on labor, that 
what was given to one by that system 
was taken from another, that there was 
no law, and could be none, to compel the 
beneficiaries of the tariff to divide with 
their operatives, still less to divide with 
other people; and hence that the sys- 
tem was part delusion and part fraud. 
And so he spoke and wrote, producing 
one book that is among the best ever 
written in English on that subject. In 
all that it fell to Henry George to do 
there was a scrupulous morality and 
fidelity to the interests of his fellows. 





Mr. Dingley’s deficit for October was 
only $9,300,000, and November leads off 
handsomely with a shortage of $530,000 
for the first day. These deficits, be it 
remembered, occur in the face of ex- 
penditures visibly “held up.” Mr. Gage, 
that is to say, very properly exercises 
his discretion in the matter of certain 
payments which are authorized, but not 
strictly compulsory at a fixed date. The 
bill will have to be settled in the end, 
but it is comforting to hold it back until 
the promised surplus revenue is in 
hand. But that Dingley millennium 
will have to hurry up; one third the fis- 
cal year is gone, and the deficit is $38,- 
000,000. 





Secretary Gage’s “plan” for reforming 
the currency has met with little but an 
eloquent silence. This may be due in 
part to the absorption of the public in 
pending elections. But we fear a deeper 
reason is the despairing feeling of the 
business community that Congress will 
be indisposed to touch the currency with 
the tip of a finger, and that the Ad- 
ministration has not the stomach for a 
fight on the subject. Mr. Gage is, of 
course, committed, and will no doubt 
make a strong and urgent report; but 
what will the President do? It is gene- 
rally agreed that, as at present minded, 
he will make only a perfunctory recom- 
mendation—something like Mr. Harri- 
son’s allusion in his message to Secre- 
tary Windom’s report: ‘‘Here is the re- 
port of the Secretary of the Treasury, 
which I hope you will read carefully 
and try to understand; Heaven knows, 
I don’t understand it!” But Mr. Mc- 
Kinley has a better reason for faltering 
zeal in the cause of currency reform. 
As he explained last March, the first 
thing was to raise a sufficient revenue; 
after that would come currency reform. 
Now as a matter of fact he is not with- 
in $38,000,000 of sufficient revenue; so 
how can he be consistently asked to 
go on with currency reform? But we 
hardly Jook to see him put this argu- 
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News comes from Honolulu that the 
dispute with Japan over immigration is 
all but settled. It is also stated that the 
Japanese Minister to the United States, 
now on leave of absence in Tokio, will 
be replaced at Washington by another 
envoy. This is to be a rebuke to 
Minister Hoshi for taking so high a tone 
with Secretary Sherman about Japan’s 
interest in our annexation of Hawaii. 
But this, we must think, is a very mis- 
taken view for annexationists to hold. 
If everything is such plain sailing now, 
if nobody objects in the slightest de- 
gree to our taking the islands, it at once 
becomes doubtful if we want them. The 
general feeling in the country is that 
it is probably a highly foolish thing to 
annex Hawaii; but, if anybody says we 
mustn’t, we’ll do it though it were twice 
as foolish. So we think a better theo- 
ry of the Japanese Minister’s recall 
would be that he had fallen under dis- 
pleasure for having assured Secretary 
Sherman that Japan had no idea of 
annexing the islands herself. That was 
a fearful blunder; everybody knows 
that Japan wants the islands; therefore, 
we must have them. Annexation strate- 
gy seems to be flagging. 





The form of autonomy which Spain 
is now prepared to grant Cuba is but 
vaguely outlined as yet in the accounts 
of it given to the press. But there is no 
reason to suppose that it allows any 
such measure of home rule as Canada, 
for example, enjoys. Either by power 
lodged in the Governor-General, or by a 
veto reserved to the Spanish Cortes, 
a sure check on local control will be 
retained by the Spanish Government. 
Moreover, it is to be remembered that 
autonomy, even if freely granted and 
frankly accepted, would not solve the 
whole problem, which is so largely one 
of finance. Cuba, even if her industries 
were not ruined, could not bear the 
erushing burden of taxation which 
would be sure to be laid upon her after 
the war. Discontent and the outbreak 
of another rebellion would be almost 
certain to follow. But the great trouble 
with any scheme of autonomy is that 
it comes too late to satisfy either the 
Cubans or the American Congress. The 
insurgents take the offer of home rule 
as a confession of weakness, and say it 
will merely make them redouble their 
efforts to secure independence, which 
is now more than ever their goal. And 
it is difficult to believe that Congress 
can be kept from some kind of pro-Cu- 
ban vote early in December. In its tem- 
per lies Mr. McKinley’s real perplexity. 
But until Congress meets, it is promised 
that he shall do nothing. 





The English bimetallists are not at 
all discouraged by the bursting of the 
Wolcott bubble. They issue an address 
pointing out the great victory they have 
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won by having “attention called” so 
prominently to the subject of interna- 
tional bimetallism. This is like Pad- 
dy’s consolation when the pig crashed 
through the window and got away; at 
any rate he knew the size of the cratur 
now. Yes, attention has been called to 
international bimetallism; also ridicule 
and contempt. All the world sees it ly- 
ing dead in Downing Street. But, as 
the English Bimetallic League says, the 
slaughter has attracted great “atten- 
tion,” and the funeral will be attended 
by many mourners. Chief among these 
should be the “brainy” Balfour. The 
idea, said one of his admirers just the 
day before the fatal blow was struck— 
the idea of Balfour’s staying in a cabi- 
net which would do bimetallism to 
death! But there he stays just like a 
less divine being. Perhaps it is only to 
make his mourning official. No one 
doubts that it is heartfelt. 








While earnest protests are raised 
against the further immigration of 
“cheap labor” from Europe, it is note- 
worthy that recourse must constantly 
be had to such labor, even in a State 
like Massachusetts, where the movement 
for restriction has been very strong. 
Many pieces of “State road” are being 
made in different parts of Massachu- 
setts; and even in rural towns, where 
foreigners are almost unknown, it has 
often been necessary to employ Italians 
sent thither from the large cities. The 
same thing is true even of the smaller 
cities. A new street-railroad is being 
constructed in North Adams, and when 
the company began work, it brought in 
a gang of Italians. The Central Labor 
Union at once raised a “howl” about 
the injustice thus done the poor work- 
ingmen of the city, whereupon the com- 
pany explained that it had imported the 
outsiders only because it could not find 
the men that it needed in the city. A 
firm which has the contract for a job of 
street paving has had the same difficulty, 
and it has actually been compelled to 
advertise in the local papers in order 
to get a sufficient force. The employers 
say that there is not a man idle in the 
city who wants to work, though there 
are not a few who are idle but will not 
work. 





The utter breakdown of prohibition in 
New Hampshire is now confessed, even 
by its most earnest advocates. Testi- 
mony to the fact which is of the highest 
importance was furnished at the con- 
vention of Baptists in Manchester a 
fortnight ago. The whole subject of 
temperance was discussed at length, and 
the result was the adoption of resolu- 
tions which declare that “we view with 
consternation the influence of the saloon 
in our State, and regard it as a nuisance 
which ought to be suppressed”; and that 
“we note with great sorrow the open 
violations of the prohibitory law in our 


cities and towns with the evident per- 
mission of our commissioners, mayors, 
and police officials.” Nobody attempted 
to deny that this statement as to the 
wholesale violation of the law was en- 
tirely true, and if it is true, it would 
seem as though the most ardent pro- 
hibitionists must soon see the folly of 
keeping on the statute-book a law which 
cannot be enforced, and which results 
in “free rum.” 





The killing of a promising young 
Georgian, who was a student at the 
State University, as the result of a game 
of football at Atlanta on Saturday, has 
led to the announcement by the Chan- 
cellor that no more playing of the game 
will be allowed in that institution. The 
announcement commands general ap- 
proval in the State, and many members 
of the Legislature favor the passage of 
a law to the same effect applying to all. 
A similar prohibition of the game by the 
principal of a high school in Milwaukee, 
because of the serious injuries suffered 
by several members of the eleven in a 
recent game, is to be noted, together 
with an admirable deliverance on the 
subject from Mr. Charles Quarles, Presi- 
dent of the Milwaukee School Board, 
who favors action by the board that will 
make this prohibition general. It is re- 
freshing to find an educational authority 
who appreciates that boys are “presum- 
ably sent to school for mental training,’ 
and who is not deceived by the cant 
about physical training into favoring a 
game which has a “hospital list’ as an 
invariable accompaniment in every in- 
stitution where it is played. So, too, it 
is encouraging to hear the president of a 
school board laying down the sound but 
now generally forgotten principle, that 
the authorities in charge of an educa- 
tional institution “have no business to 
countenance, and so encourage, danger- 
ous sports.” 





There is nothing like agreement 
among the authorities as to what con- 
stitutes “slugging”’ in football, or as to 
what extent slugging on the part of uni- 
versity students should be condemn- 
ed. This is not to be wondered at. It 
will be remembered that a Yale profes- 
sor three years ago, in a book on the 
science, held that “personal encounters 
of some sort seem absolutely necessary 
to the education of young men, especial- 
ly men of the strongest character.” At 
what point does a “personal encounter” 
between players of rival teams cease to 
be “roughness,” which is held by ex- 
perts to be as permissible as it is ne- 
cessary, and become “slugging,” for 
which President Harper of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago has announced that the 
offender “will be dropped from the team 
and University at one and the same 
time"? This is just now a burping 
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versities. In a recent game between 
elevens representing these institutions 
it is alleged that “Syracuse players in- 
tentionally ‘tackled’ Colgate men who 
did not have the ball, contrary to the 
rules of the game, and seemed to slug 
as if trained in the ring instead of on 
the gridiron”; that “the Syracuse full- 
back, while being forced back with the 
ball by Colgate men, lost his self-control 
and deliberately punched one of the Col 
gate men in the eye’; that “naturally 
Colgate men retaliated”; and that finally 
“the players all lost self-control and 
some of the spectators tried to quiet 
them.” It is further affirmed that “Sy 
racuse men were heard to speak laud 
ingly of players who slugged, and in 
condemnation of the action of President 
Harper of Chicago in reference to such 
actions.” 





The London Economist, commenting 
on the rumor that Lord Salisbury had 
resigned, advises him to give up one of 
his offices, that of Foreign Secretary, 
on the ground that, whether true or 
false, there is a strong popular impres- 
sion that in that office he has failed 
On the other hand, it advises him to 
keep the Premiership, on the ground 
that he has great mental powers and 
high rank and is a favorite of the Tory 
party. The truth is that Lord Salisbury, 
like Mr. Balfour and many others, owes 
his reputation for all sorts of ability. 
simply to his being an anti-Home- 
Ruler. Previous to Gladstone's attempt 
at Irish home rule, and especially after 
the Berlin treaty flasco, there was no 
general impression of his ability what- 
ever. His meek succumbing to Disraeli, 
whom he hated and despised, his clumsy 
device of a secret understanding with 
the Russian Minister, and then astound- 
ing denial of its existence, and the 
whole hodgepodge called “‘peace with 
honor,” gave the country the idea of 
want both of capacity and of good faith, 
and made Mr. Goschen’s declaration that 
he was not prepared “to give Lord Salis- 
bury a blank check” in foreign affairs, 
seem a very good reductio ad absurdum. 
When Gladstone took office in 1886, 
Lord Salisbury had, in the public eye, 
failed or was incompetent, and Mr. Bal- 
four, though sixteen years in the House 
of Commons, had never been heard of. 
Lord Salisbury has never said or writ- 
ten anything to give an impression of 
mental power. He has published no- 
thing, and made no sort of literary dis- 
play, except smart and cynical articles 
in the Saturday Review. Both he and 
Mr. Balfour, to say the blunt truth, 
owe all their eminence. to the wild 
alarm excited in England by the Home 
Rule bill, and to their social position. 
They rode into power and fame on the 
crest of this wave, and they have been 
found out in two years, Lord Salisbury 
by his diplomatic failure and Mr. Ba); 
four by his bimetallism. 
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THE ROOT OF THE MATTER. 


Nothing more dramatie has occurred 
in our political history than the reap- 
pearance in the canvass of Henry 
George, after many years of seclusion 
and apparent failure, to reaffirm his 
doctrines and resuscitate his fame by 
an early and sudden death. Never was 
it more true than of him, that, being 
dead, he yet speaketh; for we do not be- 
lieve it is an exaggeration to say that 
his death has given twice the force to 
his words they would have had had he 
lived. For we may fairly conclude that 
had he lived he would have been de- 
feated at the polls, and his peculiar doc- 
trines would again have shared his poli- 
tical eclipse. But he took himself at 
once out of the category of preachers of 
hopeless opinions by his vigorous at- 
tack on the root of our city evils. Most 
other orators treated Croker’s and Platt’s 
badness as the cause of our woes. He 
said: “The trouble lies deeper. These 
men do only what all bosses have done, 
levy blackmail on people whom they can 
attack through venal legislatures. If I 
am elected, you need not expect me to 
reform our taxation or reduce car fares. 
These things are beyond my powers, I 
know, but you may count on my bring- 
ing these rogues to justice. This I can 
do and will do.” This talk rang through 
the city like a trumpet call, and stirred 
up the masses as no other speaking had 
done, and then came his death, impress- 
ing people like a heroic sacrifice for the 
public good. Considering everything, 
the speculation which followed on the 
effect of his death on the canvass was 
droll, if anything connected with such a 
tragedy could be droll, for Croker and 
Platt both maintained that those whom 
he had roused would at once go over 
to the causes which he hated and to the 
men whom he denounced. 

Mr. George’s stern and energetic pre- 
sentation of Platt and Croker as cri- 
minals to be punished was in a certain 
sense a new idea. Most of our other ora- 
tors had given it the go-by, and treated 
“Mr.”’ Platt and “Mr.” Croker simply as 
over-ambitious political opponents, who 
merited nothing more than defeat at the 
polls. George shook the handcuffs and 
striped jackets before their eyes, and 
pointed them out to his followers as dou- 
ble-dyed criminals, whose condign pun- 
ishment he would, if elected, consider 
his first and most solemn duty. The 
moral law, for the first time in city poli- 
tics, we May say, spoke through him to 
the masses. There was no mincing, no 
allowances, no courtesy, no compliments 
or qualification, such as have been show- 
ered on some other city thieves and re- 
probates; nothing but the Ten Com- 
mandments in their naked majesty. For 
this we honor his memory. 

The causa causans, as the philosophers 
say, of Platt and Croker both, is the cor- 
porations which supply them with money. 
Could we stop corporation contributions, 
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these two men would sink into utter in- 
significance. They owe all their im- 
portance to the money they are able to 
dispense. How they spend it and where 
they get it is well known, and has been 
frequently pointed out. No one, not 
even Quigg or Lauterbach, pretends that, 
if Platt had not this money, his doings 
and sayings would have the slightest 
importance. He has none of the quali- 
ties of a popular leader. He is not elo- 
quent, or witty, or wise, or magnetic. 
Low cunning he has in abundance, but 
even a band of thieves would not enlist 
under him on this account. His appear- 
ance simply as a candidate for command 
would set a band of brigands in a roar. 
He is what he is simply because he holds 
the bag. Take the bag from him, and 
an enthusiastic canvass against him 
would become supremely ridiculous. 


It is to be observed, in confirmation 
of all this, that whichever boss is able 
to command the city money, as a rule, 
also commands the Legislature. The 
Legislature goes with the city much as 
a Waterbury watch goes with a suit of 
ready-made clothing, or a chromo with 
a year’s subscription. The corporations 
give money to both bosses, but they al- 
ways give most to the one which has 
won the last city election. It was the 
general impression that Platt had shared 
in the victory of Strong—that is, that it 
was to him the credit of the Strong vic- 
tory would accrue—that enabled him to 
get together such a collection of venal 
eattle as made him Senator over Mr. 
Choate.. 'The legislators obey the ‘Old 
Man” for-precisely the same reason for 
which the porter obeys him at No. 49 
Broadway. They know they would lose 
their places if they did not obey him. 
When Tammany won the city, Croker 
stepped into the boss-ship at Albany 
without the smallest question in any 
quarter. He soon had the Legislature, 
and his Sulzer, and the usual gang of 
mercenaries ready to pass laws without 
discussion, on telegraphic orders, almost 
as a matter of course, and all because 
he then carried the bag, not because he 
was an orator, or statesman, or influen- 
tial in any good or moral sense. 


Now, where did the bag come from? 
It came from the corporations. No bag, 
no boss. Could we stop the bag, we 
might still have bosses, but they would 
be bosses like Daniel Webster, or Silas 
Wright, or William H. Seward, or Low, 
or Hewitt, who would be followed and 
obeyed because they were loved and ad- 
mired, or were considered wise counsel- 
lors, or had become great party leaders 
through force of eloquence or political 
skill. Therefore, we say unhesitatingly 
that unless a victory at the polls were 
soon followed by fresh legislation mak- 
ing the payment of money by corpora- 
tions to any one, for political purposes, a 
penal offence, entailing a few years of 
stern penitentiary, and making the pay- 
ment of money to candidates for the 








Legislature by any one, or its receipt by 
any one, also a penitentiary offence, we 
should have the boss back again in a 
very short time. The great aggregations 
of money known as “corporations” are a 
new thing in the modern world. The 
extravagant use of money in elections 
is also a comparatively new thing in 
America. Both of them were unknown 
to the men who in our constitutions 
laid the foundation of our polity. Neither 
of them has been adequately dealt with, 
or dealt with at all in our legislation. 
There has, therefore, grown up rapidly 
that curious creation of mixed bribery 
and blackmail known as “the boss.”” He 
must be dealt with by law speedily if 
he is not to ruin our government, and 
the corporations must be expelled from 
polities if they are not to rule us wholly 
through a new form of government, 
which would be the meanest and basest 
contrivanee devised by man since he 
began to live in society. 








BEX-MINISTER TAYLOR ON CUBA. 


Mr. Hannis Taylor, our Minister to 
Spain under President Cleveland, pub- 
lishes in the North American Review for 
November an article on the Cuban ques- 
tion which is important in both source 
and substance. It might be thought in- 
delicate for Mr. Taylor to write about 
Spain as he does soon after leaving 
Madrid. He himself seems to feel that 
his article is open to the suspicion of 
being thought undiplomatic, but excuses 
his writing it on the ground of its being 
his “duty to lay before my countrymen 
my humble testimony on the whole sub- 
ject.”” We never were, in this country, 
great sticklers for diplomatic propriety, 
and Mr. Taylor need fear little censure 
on that score—especially when he comes 
forward not as an idle gossip, but as a 
slave of duty. For the rest, it must be 
said that his high standing as man and 
scholar, and his opportunity: for study- 
ing Spanish politics at first hand for 
four years, lend him an authority in the 
matter in question to which few can pre 
tend. 

Mr. Taylor’s analysis of the causes of 
the Cuban rebellion agrees with that 
made by intelligent Spaniards. It is a 
rebellion based on economic reasons 
and inflamed by misgovernment. The 
prosperity of Cuba depends upon two 
great staple products—sugar and to- 
bacco—and these have been at the mercy 
of foreign tariffs and the benighted 
legislation of the Spanish Cortes. It is 
not necessary to go over the details. 
The present revolution started, it is con- 
fessed by Spaniards, in industrial dis- 
content and misery, and its aim is pri- 
marily to secure commercial indepen- 
dence; political independence is subordi- 
nate, but goes with it. 

This is a familiar story, but the point 
to which Mr.Taylor speaks with peculiar 
weight is the ability of Spanish states- 
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men either to grasp the real problem 
of Cuban government or to solve it. 
Here he is emphatically despondent, but 
not more so, we believe, than the facts 
warrant. As he says, the idea of colonial 
autonomy, in the English sense, of local 
control of local affairs, is an idea which 
has never yet got lodgment in a Spanish 
head. The Government now talks about 
granting Cuba home rule, but really does 
not mean it, because it does not even 
understand what home rule is. Nor do 
the Spanish people as a whole, who 
would think of a Cuban Parliament, with 
the powers, say, of the Canadian Parlia- 
ment, as equivalent only to surrender- 
ed Spanish sovereignty. Mr. Taylor 
says, and doubtless with truth, that 
Spaniards would rather lose the island 
by force of arms than make it a grant 
of liberal self-government. The dis- 
placement of Gen. Weyler by Gen. Blan- 
co will make no real difference. Reforms 
and an extension of local. government 
may be promised; but any form of au- 
tonomy conceded by Spain would be 
hollow because neither Spanish Govern- 
ment nor people understand what au- 
tonomy really means. If it were grant- 
ed in name, it would be only in the way 
in which the Bourbons granted the 
Charter—not that they had the least idea 
of living up to it, or thinking that any- 
body would suppose they would. 

So far Mr. Taylor on the causes of 
the rebellion and the impotence of the 
Spanish Government to heal the Cuban 
sore. In these matters he writes as one 
with authority. What he says of the 
duty of the United States, what he ad- 
vises Congress to do, what he predicts 
as the result of his advice if it is taken 
--all these things must be accepted for 
what they are worth. Yet it cannot be 
denied that they will be apt to have 
great weight with the country and with 
Congress. What Mr. Taylor hopes to 
see is, he says: 

“The prompt adoption by Congress, upon 
its reassembling, of a joint resolution, em- 
bodying three clear and definite proposi- 
tions: The first, asserting our right and 
duty, not only to ourselves, but to humanity, 
by virtue of the universally recognized doc- 
trine of intervention, as well as by virtue 
of the Monroe Doctrine, to put an end to 
the dreadful conflict so long raging in Cu- 
ba, because it involves not only the con- 
stant disturbance of our internal peace, 
but also the destruction of great commer- 
cial and property interests of our citizens: 
the second, asserting that, after enduring 
patiently all such evils incident to fifteen 
years of war in Cuba out of the last twen- 
ty-nine, the Government of the United 
States has offered in vain its friendly offices 
as peacemaker to Spain, in hope of aiding 
her, without offence to her susceptibilities, 
in bringing to a close a strife so destructive 
to the material interests of both countries: 
the third, declaring that the Government of 
the United States, in view of Spain’s refusal 
to accept such friendly and respectful me- 
diation, has now resolved to exercise upon 
its own responsibility its entire moral in- 
fluence, to the end that the war in Cuba 
may be brought to a speedy close, provided 
Spain fails to accomplish that result in a 
reasonable time, to be clearly indicated.” 

Mr. Taylor thinks that the passage of 
such a resolution could not be “justly 
regarded” by Spain as a casus helli; 
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but this is surely to presume upon 
Spain’s weakness. She may be weak, but 
she is as proud as ever. In fact, there 
is reason to believe that, as in the case 
of a decayed noble family, she clings 
to the last remnants of her former great- 
ness with a pride that is all the fiercer 
for her enfeeblement. This at least is 
certain, that Spain would prefer to lose 
Cuba as the result of a war with the 
United States rather -than surrender 
the island to the insurgents unaided. 
So it would be the height of folly for 
Congress to pass such resolutions as Mr. 
Taylor urges, without seeing that they 
lead directly to war with Spain, and 
without preparing for such a war. Our 
duty is our duty, whatever the result; 
but we must not flatter ourselves that 
we can discharge it with light hearts 
on account of “sunk Spain’s prolonged 
death-agony.” 


COLLEGE ENGLISH, 


The Harvard Committee on Composi- 
tion and Rhetoric have made their final 
report to the Board of Overseers, on 
“College English’’—that is, on the Eng- 
lish of the voung men who present 
themselves for entrance to the college. 
The three previous reports were devoted 
mainly to the revelations made as to the 
quality of this English by the freshmen’'s 
examination papers and themes. They 
reflected, many thought, too severely on 
the want of proper previous training in 
the preparatory schools which these pa- 
pers and themes seemed to indicate. 
Many teachers resented warmly the con- 
clusions of the committee, and some 
doubted whether there was any sufficient 
basis for them in fact. The committee 
then sought to meet these objections by 
the publication of specimens of the 
compositions on which they had com- 
mented. These specimens were, as a 
rule, deplorable, but still the use made 
of them was unsatisfactory to the school- 
masters, who had many ways of ac- 
counting for their badness without ac- 
cepting the blame for their own schools 

Much of this blame was thrown 
on the practice of testing English 
by translations from the Greek and 
Latin, inasmuch as this really imposed 
on the student the necessity of showing 
skill in the use of two languages, when 
he was nominally called on for proficien- 
cy only in one. The committee acknow- 
ledged that there was some force in this 
excuse, but the fact still remained that 
the English of the freshmen was so very 
poor that the college had been compelled 
to establish a course called “English A,” 
in which to teach the rudiments of Eng- 
lish composition so as to fit the young 
men to profit by the remainder of the 
The committee accord- 
ingly determined to try to get to the 
root of the trouble in another way, by 
addressing queries to the young men and 
Harvard and its 
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touching the preparation in English they 
had received in their respective schools. 
They received 1,308 answers, on which 
the report before us is based. These an- 
swers have been bound together, and 
have been deposited in the college li 
brary, where they will probably afford 
a useful means of comparison to some 
future generation. One hundred and fif- 
ty-eight of them have been printed in 
an appendix to the report. They will 
well repay the perusal of all who are 
interested in methods of education. 


Many of the facts one gathers from 
them are worth more than a passing no- 
tice. One, however, of which they make 
no mention, and, perhaps, the most for- 
midable, is the hindrance the teacher of 
English in America receives from the 
belief of both parents and children, that 
they know English well enough. Very 
many of the parents and of the boys 
who go to college, have found that the 
kind of English they speak and write 
has served their purpose through life 
and they, therefore, are not deeply im 
pressed with the necessity of better Eng 
lish for their children. Speaking or 
writing bad English does not discredit 
a man or woman here socially, as speak- 
ing or writing the language of the coun 
try badly would in England or France 
in most American towns success in life 
would furnish an ample answer to cri 
ticisms on one’s speech or letters; in 
Europe it would only make the want of 
education more annoying For some- 
what similar reasons, the boy is not apt 
to carry the teacher's corrections far out 
of the school-room. He rushes back to 
his playmates and repeats joyously with 
them the solecisms against which the 
schoolmaster has just warned him. 

But this is not the difficulty which 
comes out most prominently in the an- 
In fact, it hardly comes out at 
all, and many teachers’ own practice is 
too faulty for them to plead it. The 
thing in which nearly the whole body of 
the students seem to agree as their chief 
hindrance to acquiring skill in English 
composition at school, is want of practice 
They all, or nearly all, say that the main 
reason why their themes and composi- 
tions did them so little good was that 
so little time was given to them. Once a 
week or twice a week only, were they 
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called on to write English correctly at 
school. Next after this comes the fu- 
tility of much of the instruction—the 
reading and memorizing ot classic and 
imperfectly understood English authors, 
and the listening to exhortations about 
method, and the cor 
English 
bad for the occasion. 
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the instruction, considering that it was 
furnished to mere boys, appears to have 
been, according to the report, of e\ 
traordinary absurdity. The courses of 
the schools seem to be largely courses in 
| terature given to persons who have 
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ing of the proper use of the language, 
therefore, has been left to the college, 
which ought to be able to give all its 
powers and time to the teaching of lite- 
rature. Next to want of practice in the 
schools, there is nothing about which 
there is so much unanimity as the ex- 
cellence of this college instruction. Har- 
vard ‘English A” isthe subject of general 
praise, and not a few gratefully acknow- 
ledge the help they have received from 
it in making up the deficiencies with 
which they entered, showing that the 
same method, and especially the same 
attention to frequent practice, would 
have produced similar results earlier. 

What is probably most surprising in 
all this discussion is that the supreme 
importance of practice, in learning to 
do anything well, with which everybody 
is familiar in nearly every pursuit in 
life, has not made more impression on 
teachers of English. To ride or row, 
to play billiards, or fence, or make 
speeches, or make music, practice is 
well known to be the essential condi 
tion of excellence. But a raw boy, who 
most of his time talks slang with 
slangy playmates, is expected to ac- 
quire a ready and correct use of-the 
greatest instrument of human expres- 
sion, through which one rises from an 
Australian savage to Plato or Shak- 
spere, by two or three hours of drill and 
attention a week, in most of which he 
is called on to talk about things 
of which he has only a vague or 
hazy understanding. Even more sur- 
prising than this is the small impression 
which seems to be made on the mind of 
teachers by the difficulty of learning to 
speak a foreign modern language. Most 
teachers have tried to learn to speak 
French, or German, or Italian. No man 
who has ever tried it has failed to find 
that he might read any one of these lan- 
guages for years, and study the gram- 
mar, and yet be unable to write a de- 
cent letter in it or carry on a conversa- 
tion respectably. If he were asked the 
reason, he would almost invariably re- 
ply that it was want of “practice”—that 
is, that to speak fluently or write cor- 
rectly, he must do it every day, must live 
in the country so as to be obliged to do 
it, or live with some one with whom he 
spoke it incessantly, in order to make 
any progress. That this patent fact, 
with which everybody is familiar, has 
not had more influence on school instruc- 
tion in English is very surprising. The 
English of youths does not greatly dif- 
fer from any language in the mouth of 
a foreigner. Many meanings of words, 
turns of expression, and idiomatic ways 
of saying things are all strange to him, 
and he has to cure himself of his faults 
of expression, exactly as a foreigner 
would, by frequent repetition and con- 
tinuous attention. 

Another matter to which the report 
calls attention is the tendency of the 
sort of instruction given by the schools 





to lead young persons to suppose that 
what they are being taught is to make 
literature, not simply to use English 
easily and correctly. All theme and 
essay writing has this tendency in a cer- 
tain degree, but when it is literature 
that is being studied, it is difficult to 
avoid it. The desire and ambition of most 
young people who try to write or speak 
is to be eloquent or make a mark of 
some kind. The letters in this collection 
from the Radcliffe students show how 
strong this tendency is among women. 
The answers are not plain statements 
of fact. They are adorned with flowers 
of rhetoric, with playful illustrations, 
with striking analogies and reductions 
to absurdity. Newspaper reporters, as 
all editors know, labor under the same 
difficulty. They cannot bear to narrate 
or describe simply. They love to give 
the story literary form or ornamenta- 
tion, and the result is often that the ac- 
count of a small accident or offence be- 
comes a large structure of fabulous mat- 
ter, resting on a small basis of fact. 
In some papers the story is stripped 
of these accidents, but they are most- 
ly let pass to save trouble, and the re- 
sult is the prevailing want of confi- 
dence in newspaper descriptions. This 
matter is more important than it seems, 
for there can be little doubt that the 
value of truthfulness would be greatly 
enhanced if the earliest lessons in Eng- 
lish were lessons in the importance of 
seeing things as they are, and telling 
simply what happened. 





THE SCANDINAVIAN EXHIBITION AT 
STOCKHOLM. 


STOCKHOLM, October 5, 1897. 


The Stockholm Exposition of Scandinavian 
Industries was closed on the 3d of October. 
Every one who visited it must have hesi- 
tated which to admire most—the modesty of 
the people who could conceive and carry 
out with such perfect taste so striking a 
display of their handiwork, and yet make 
so little parade and noise about it, or the 
wonderful perfection to which they have 
brought such of the arts as they have long 
practised. One is also surprised at the 
ability and skill with which they are adopt- 
ing and adapting to their special require- 
ments and to their natural products every 
advance made by others in technical science. 

Stockholm is itself an example of a city 
possessing beautiful natural features, im- 
proved by art, as well as of a community 
which, under a good civil government, dis- 
plays the virtues of social order; among 
which not the least are uniform urbanity 
and courtesy. Built on a group of islands 
and on the mainland, where the shores of 
Lake Maelar contract to discharge its fresh 
waters, with the rush of the Rhone at Gene- 
va, into an inlet of the Baltic, Stock- 
helm greets the eye at every turn with 
graceful bridges and _ substantial stone 
quays lined with shipping, ferries flitting 
hither and thither, handsome stone build- 
ings, and, as a background, forest-clad hills. 
Nor is the delight of the eye vitiated by of- 
fence to the nose, for in-door and out the 
most perfect cleanliness prevails. Even the 





air is not polluted with coal smoke, as 
wood is the domestic fuel. And, in contrast 
to the capital of Norway, whether it be 
due to the Géteborg liquor law or not, a 
drunken man or woman is rarely seen. 
Altogether, Stockholm is one of the most 
charming cities on earth. 

On one of the promontories to the south of 
the city, reached by a horse-car line and by 
ferry-boats from every section of the city, 
were laid out the grounds and erected the 
exhibition buildings. No attempt was made 
to imitate Chicago, nor was the world in- 
vited to display its wares. Russia, on ac- 
count of her geographical relations to the 
peninsula, was asked to participate and ac- 
cepted; otherwise it was an exclusively 
Scandinavian exhibition, and therefore of so 
moderate a size that the visitor was not be- 
wildered and wearied to death in trying to 
drag his heavy limbs through mile after 
mile of gallery, with the horrible dread ever 
haunting him of being twitted when he 
reached home of having omitted to see some 
trifle or other which his more inquisitive 
neighbor therefore considered the best worth 
seeing in the whole show. It is devoutly to 
be hoped that the forthcoming Paris Ex- 
position will be the last of those stupen- 
dous world-shows which have gradually 
grown so unwieldy as to be beyond the com- 
pass of the average human understanding 
and the limit of human physical endurance, 
Those stimuli to industry and skill which 
exhibitions doubtless are should be confined, 
either, like this,to the natural and industrial 
products of one section of the world, or to 
one group only of the objects and aims of 
human industry. 

The setting of the exhibition was simple 
and in admirable taste. The grounds were 
laid out with a profusion of flowers, which 
the spirit that presides over the weather 
beneficently preserved from frost till the 
very last day—but only till then. None of 
the larger buildings was conspicuous for 
peculiarity of design except that devoted to 
the industrial arts, over whose large en- 
trance hall there towered a triple dome 
flanked by four towers occupied by as many 
elevators and capped by observation-galle- 
ries. There was a flavor of Muscovite ar- 
chitecture about the building, though it fol- 
lowed closely no recognized style. Struc- 
turally it was notable, for it was the largest 
wooden building in the world—a forest of 
34,000 trees having been felled for its erec- 
tion. There was, of course, an Old Stock- 
holm, whose walls were defended by genu- 
ine old culverins, and whose portcullis was 
guarded by men in leathern jerkins and 
armed with veritable old cross-bows. The 
rooms and kitchen of the castle were stock- 
ed with furniture, ornaments, and utensils 
of the actual age of the building reproduced. 
The Midway was represented by a very 
modest puppet-show. On the other hand, 
the pavilions erected by private firms were 
numerically on a par with and artistically 
superior to those of Chicago. The promi- 
nent feature, in fact, of the whole exhibi- 
tion was the high average excellence of 
everything displayed, and the supreme per- 
fection of certain classes of manufacture. 

As might be expected, Sweden made a 
most impressive display of her iron and steel 
industry, and she did it in a measure to em- 
phasize the chief characteristic which all 
her ironmasters aim at, viz., quality before 
quantity. There were not immense piles of 
iron and steel ingots, nor huge structures of 
pipes and bars, but models in glass of all 
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her principal mines, collections of her ores 
beautifully displayed, and samples of the im- 
mense variety of articles she manufactures 
out of them. For though Sweden is now 
exporting from two alone of her newer mines 
about two million tons annually of ore of 
high percentage in iron, but otherwise of in- 
ferior quality, she reserves for her own 
manufacture her purest and choicest ores. 
Out of these she makes, with wood and char- 
coal as fuel, such iron and steel as no other 
country attempts to compete with her in 
manufacturing, and which brings so high a 
price that she cannot, for instance, afford 
to waste it upon rails, tor she lays down 
imported iron on the very roads which de- 
pend for freight on her own steel mills. 
The best seamless tubes, which, when drawn, 
are marvels of lightness and strength, can 
be made only of Swedish iron, and are im- 
ported by American makers, to be returned 
to Sweden itself as finished bicycles. From 
Sweden also come the finest watch springs. 
In making the raw material for such articles 
no trouble or expense is spared to insure 
uniformity and excellence; and as the high- 
est quality can be secured only by the use 
of wood as fuel, the iron companies are of 
necessity lumbering companies. Hence the 
manufacture of sawn timber and of wood- 
pulp and paper have grown up as subsidiary 
industries to the iron trade, and pulp and 
paper formed part of their exhibits. But the 
use of wood as fuel necessarily limits the 
iron production, which, judged by the Ame- 
rican standard, is despicably smali. One of 
Mr. Carnegie’s Duquesne blast furnaces 
makes as much iron in six weeks as the 
total annual output of the largest concern 
in Sweden—say 30,000 tons. But if all the 
Carnegie blast furnaces had to be fed with 
charcoal and the reheating furnaces with 
wood gas, the Pennsylvanian forests would be 
swept away in about a twelvemonth to sup- 
ply him alone. Extensive as the Swedish 
forests are, and large as are the timbered 
domains which each large iron company 
owns, restriction to the use of wood as fuel 
will continue to make her production small. 
As it is, her splendid steel industry would 
speedily come to an untimely end did not 
her provident iron and steel companies plant 
as well as cut, and allow neither root nor 
branch to go to waste. In this they teach us 
a lesson. Would that we were not so slow 
in learning it. 


The large iron companies own several hun- 
dred thousand acres of timber land apiece. 
They plant a tree for every one they cut; but 
they do not wait for the sapling to grow into 
a tree of giant size before felling it. It is 
found more profitable to cut it when from 
eight to ten inches thick at the butt. There 
is, therefore, no large timber in Sweden. 
Then, when cut, the best is shipped to the 
company’s paper mills; the rest is made 
partly into charcoal for use in the com- 
pany’s blast furnace, or sawn into boards 
and dimension lumber at its own mills for 
domestic use or foreign shipment. But not 
a grain of sawdust is allowed to escape into 
the streams, nor a splinter permitted to go 
to waste. Everything that will burn is 
thrown ‘into the gas producer, and is made 
into pure gaseous fuel, free from the slight- 
est trace of sulphur, to be burnt in the steel 
works; for there the faintest breath of coal 
gas would leave a stain. 
sedulous care with which these manufactur- 
ers collect every portion of what we call 
waste, but they call riches, is the fact that 
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salmon still run up the rivers where falls 
and rapids turn a score of sawmills; for 
Sweden and Norway have the advantage of 
possessing boundless water power. Very lit- 
tle fuel is therefore consumed in generating 
power. Only one large iron company is so 
situated as to be deficient in water for its 
total needs. As both steel and paper-making 
demand such heavy expenditure of power, 
and as these two industries, though so un- 
like, have thus become almost essentially 
dependent on one another, Sweden's large 
and rapid rivers are as much an element 
of her prosperity as her forests. 

To the initiated the structure of pigs, in- 
gots, and bars of iron and steel exhibited by 
all the Swedish steel companies was proof 
sufficient of the admirable quality of their 
wares; but to the mind and eyes of the un- 
initiated such a ribbon of steel as that 
exhibited by the Sandvik Iron Company 
carried a much more convincing conception 
of what can be done with the metal when 
of the highest quality. Up and down and 
round about the walls of the pavilion there 
was twined a single 8-inch wide band of 
steel, cold rolled, 2,354 feet long and weigh- 
ing 1,146 pounds. 

Two large exhibits made by two cream- 
separating machine companies explained the 
success of another of Sweden's great indus- 
tries. Milking cows and making butter do 
not appeal to the imagination like mining 
ores and making pig-iron apd blowing it 
up into steel in Bessemer converters amid 
a blaze of sparks before which a discharge 
of rockets is dim; but to the people at large 
the humbler occupation is of as great, if not 
greater, moment than the more brilliant, 
for Sweden's export of the produce of her 
dairies about equals in value that of her 
furnaces, and her butter is as invariably 
good as her steel. It is not to the credit of 
England and Ireland that England should 
be her best customer. 

For the excellence, variety, and novelty 
of the terracotta, faience, and porcelain 
exhibits, Denmark perhaps should be ac- 
corded the prize over Sweden; and in the 
manufacture of enamelled jewelry Norway 
excels Sweden and aims at even rivalling 
Russia, especially in articles of transparent 
enamel. But there was a branch of domestic 
industry in which Sweden had, at least in 
the exhibition, no competitor—that of home- 
woven woollen goods. A large stone build- 
ing with a wooden annex was devoted to 
the display of Sweden's educational and 
sanitary instruction and methods, among 
which the Swedish-movement cure in active 
But the 
most interesting to a foreigner was the large 
section of the building appropriated to the 
Swedish provinces for the hand-made tools, 
utensils, carved wood, and textile fabrics 
manufactured by the peasantry. The rather 
too brilliant aprons and petticoats, which are 
conspicuous in the costumes of the women, 
did not lead us to expect such artistic 
subjection and perfect blending of color 
and such harmony of design as were dis- 
played in the rugs, curtains, and portiéres 
which came from every section of the coun- 
try except from the extreme north. In 
finish and beauty of pattern, if not in weight 
and thickness, they would compare with like 
fabrics of the East. Every cottage has its 


operation was the most attractive. 


loom, and nearly every Swedish country- 
woman is more or less expert in handling 
it. Certain very beautiful native patterns, 
transmitted as traditions, are reproduced 





in them for domestic service; but of late 
years this skill in weaving, for the practice 
of which the long winters give ample time 
and opportunity, has been encouraged and 
directed into new channels by an associa- 
tion of patriotic women in Stockholm, the 
“Friends of the Handicraftsman."" Promising 
girls are taught the higher branches of the 
art of weaving in a central school, from 
which teachers are sent to the small pro- 
vincial towns and villages, where, for a 
trifling sum, instruction ts given to the 
peasant women in short courses of techni- 
cal teaching. Thus their inherited skill and 
natural proclivities receive fresh impetus 
and are directed by new motives. The dan- 
ger, of course, lies in a tendency towards 
imitation, in the corresponding loss of ori- 
ginality, and a too great departure from the 
patterns and designs which are the ex- 
pression of the native mind and taste. But 
the result, so far as it could be judged of 
from the provincial exhibits in this northern 
museum, would lead us to expect that, if 
this wonderful taste should be judiciousiy 
cultivated and industriously practised, the 
products of the looms of the Swedish peasant 
women will be sought the world over by 
those who appreciate the beautiful and are 
willing to pay for it, for their work is by no 
means cheap. The motto of Sweden, as we 
have already said, is, “Quality, not quantity,” 
and for quality you must pay 


J. Dovenas 


FAGNIEZ’S FATHER JOSEPH 


Paris, October 21, 1897. 

Politics extends its influence even into 
the quiet domain of literature and of his- 
tory. The Franco- Russian alliance has given 
great notoriety to the name of our present 
Minister of Foreign Affairs. It was prepared 
by his predecessors, but he has been so 
fortunate as to be the instrument of the final 
consummation; he accompanied President 
Faure to Russia, and played his part in the 
Olympus of Emperors, Grand Dukes, and 
Grand Duchesses. M. Hanotaux is a scholar, 
he was at the Ecole des Chartes ; he entered 
the Ministry of Foreign Affairs, not in the 
political division, but merely in the division 
of the Archives. He made himself so useful, 
however, he showed such a perfect acquaint- 
ance with diplomatic documents, that he 


rose rapidly, and became one of the im- 


portant officials of the department. He en- 
tered for a little while the Chamber of 
Deputies, but, not being an orator, he made 
little mark there, and he abandoned his post 
of Deputy to resume his former duties. The 
constitution allows the President to choose 
» e 


his Ministers outside of the Chamber; he 
never uses this prerogative except for three 
ministries—of War, of the Navy, of Foreign 
Affairs. M 


of Foreign Affairs, is not a Deputy. 


Hanotaux, who is now Minister 


His rapid promotion is explainable by his 
great knowledge of the diplomatic traditions 
of the Quai d'Orsay, and by the support 
which he has consequently received from all 
those who belong to what is called at the 
Quai d'Orsay “la carriére."" M. Hanotaux 
never speaks extemporaneously, but when a 
question is put to him he can always pre- 
pare a declaration written with the caution 
and the mixture of vagueness and precision 
which are considered necessary in diplomacy. 
Long before he thought of entering upon his 
high functions, he prepared himself for the 
laborious task of writing the life of one of 
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the greatest ministers—of Richelieu. Riche- 
lieu’s correspondence was published a few 
years ago under the editorship of M. Avenel; 
but there is still in the Archives of our For- 
eign Office a mountain of what are called the 
“Richelieu papers.’’ M. Hanotaux has stu- 
died carefully all these documents, and is 
laying the foundation of a very exhaustive 
biography of the minister of Louis XIII. He 
has already published two volumes on Riche- 
lieu, but they take the reader only to the 
beginning of Richelieu’s first ministry. 

The Cardinal had an acolyte, a cola- 
borer, who was familiarly known as the 
‘* Eminence grise.’’ Father Joseph remained 
in the background, but he played a very 
important part, as is well shown in the 
work of M. Gustave Fagniez, published in 
two huge octave volumes, ‘Le Pére Jo- 
seph et Richelieu.’ Francois Le Clere du 
Tremblay was born in Paris on the 4th of 
November, 1577. He was the eldest son of 
a councillor of the King, first president at 
the requétes of the Palais, who belonged to 
one of the old parlementary families, cer- 
tion of whose members were often employed 
in diplomacy. Francois Le Clere pursued 
his studies at the University of Paris, The 
Ligue had divided France into two camps, 
and the University of Paris had fallen into 
a state of great disorder. “Indifference to 


science, brutality of manners—these fruits 
of civil war had ruined the studies and 
the discipline.”” At the age of seventeen 
Francois Le Clere entered an ‘‘académie,”” a 
sort of military school, where he made the 
acquaintance of the great Duke Henri de 
Rohan, with whom he had afterwards so 
much to do. 

He felt very early a religious calling, made 
the acquaintance of Bérulle, and, after 
some struggles between his affection for his 
mother and his vocation, in 1599 he entered 
the -novitiate of the Capuchins of Orléans. 
In entering the order of St. Francis, Father 
Joseph had chosen the institute which was 
most in harmony with his aspirations. A 
life of contemplation was not intended for 
him. He was a man of action; he was 
made for proselytism, ready to start wher- 
ever he was called by imperative duties, 
mixing with the people; he had the soul of 
an apostle. In 1613 he was appointed Pro- 
vincial of Touraine, and this dignity gave 
him occasion to play an important part in 
the civil wars and commotions of the mi- 
nority of Louis XIV. The confusion of these 
wars involved not only the individual aims 
of the great noblemen, Condé, Mayenne, 
Bouillon, ete., but also a struggle between 
the civil and religious powers, between the 
Church and the State. It was the ambition 
of the Church to govern the State and to 
have a cardinal in the ministry. The Duke 
de Luynes, the favorite of Louis XIII., was 
the natural enemy ‘of the Queen Mother, 
who was in the hands of the priests, and 
who made the fortune of Richelieu. Condé, 
the father of the Great Condé, was looked 
upon at first as the natural leader of what 
might be called the lay cause, the cause of 
the State. He could have rallied round him 
the Parlement, which was strongly opposed 
to the predominance of the Church over the 
State, the bourgeoisie, the Protestants. Father 
Joseph was employed to turn him away 
from the cause which his ancestors had de- 





fended, even with arms in hand; he fright- 

ened him with a Gallican schism, and finally | 

obtained from him a complete submission. 
Father Joseph had engaged in a double 


crusade—against the Protestants of France 
and against the Turks for the reconquest 
of the Holy Land. We find him by the side 
of the King in his campaigns against the 
Protestants of Béarn. 


“In the campaign of Poitou, Jesuits and 
Capuchins mingled with the soldiers to 
encourage them and hear their confession; 
the expedition had something of the nature 
of a crusade. At Saumur, it was in the 
chapel of Notre-Dame des Ardiliers that 
Louis XIII. held his final council of war, 
and received the Communion wth all his re- 
tinue; he left this revered sanctuary, where 
Father Joseph felt the first movement 
which would make him the founder of the 
Calvary, more excited against the Huguenots. 
A spirit of fanaticism had entered the army; 
officers and soldiers mutilate the books of 
the Protestant Governor, Duplessy-Mornay. 
From Saumur the army goes to Be 
Thouars, where the Duke de la Trémoille 
opens the gates and where our Capuchin 
founds a convent of his order.” 


This extract gives an idea of the work of 
Father Joseph. The details of these civil 
wars are only too well known. Father Jo- 
seph's efforts against the Turks are less fa- 
miliar, It may be sald that his whole life 
was filled with the desire to see the Holy 
Land torn from the hands of the Mussul- 
mans. He founded a congregation whose 
spiritual merits were intended to obtain the 


deliverance of the Christians of the East; 
he tried to unite in the same view all the 
Christian nations of Europe. It is rather 
painful to think that, since the seventeenth 
century, the question which preoccupied Fa- 
ther Joseph has not made a step in advance. 
The Eastern question was reopened this 
year, and what has been the result? Turkey 
has been placed again, by the action of what 
calls itself the European Concert, among 
the great Powers, and the Sultan is more 
powerful now than he was a year ago. 
“From the day,’’ says M. Fagniez, ‘when 
the conquest of Constantinople by the Turks, 
the last wave of the barbarian invasions, 
inaugurated modern times, to the day when 
Father Joseph tried to interest the Powers 
in his projects, Nurope seemed to have no- 
thing more in common with that Christian 
Republic of the Middle Ages which still kept 
the mark of the Roman and Carolingian 
unity, which revered its representatives in 
the Pope and in the Emperor, and which 
was led to the crusades by a common faith.”’ 
With slight alteration, might not this phrase 
apply to the year 1897? It can even be said 
that the feeling of Christian solidarity is 
much weaker now than it was in the time 
of Father Joseph. ‘‘The destruction of the 
Ottoman fleet at Lepanto, the general repro- 
bation provoked by the alliance of the most 
Christian Kings with the Sultans, the pro- 
jects which Sully attributes to Henri IV., 
numerous writings prove that the divisions 
of Christendom did not make it forget the 
solidarity of its members nor the danger of 
Islamism.” 

Father Joseph found a chief for the cru- 
sade in the person of the Duke de Nevers. 
Charles de Gonzague was the grandson of 
Margaret Paleologus of Montferrat; his fa- 
ther was an Italian, Louis de Gonzague, his 
mother a German, Henrietta of Cleves; he 
was an ardent Catholic, a man of chivalrous 
courage and of great ambition. The Duke 
had made war against the Turks and been 
wounded in the siege of Buda; the Greeks 
chose him as a leader in the revolt of one 
of the provinces of Morea, Maina, a strip of 


| land which was protected by mountains 


against the Turks. Father Joseph threw 





himself with great ardor into this movement 
of the Greeks. The Duke de Nevers pre- 
pared an expedition to Morea; his agents 
visited the bishops and the most important 
men in Macedonia, Servia, Albania, Dalma- 
tia, and Croatia. Many promises were made 
them, but always subordinate to the adhe- 
sion and participation of the King of France. 
The complications of the civil wars in 
France were a great obstacle. Nevers had to 
take care first of his government of Cham- 
pagne in France. In 1617 the Duke founded in 
France the self-styled Order of the Chris- 
tian Militia, an order similar in some re- 
spects to that of Malta. It is impossible to 
enter here into the details of all the efforts 
made by Nevers in France and in Austria 
to organize a crusade against the Turks. 
Alas! the ships which Charles de Gonzague 
had constructed for the crusade, instead of 
showing to the Crescent the Christians 
united under the Cross, served only against 
the French Huguenots, who perished mise- 
rably in our civil wars. 

M. Fagniez, in his elaborate work, 
gives innumerable particulars about the 
missions which were organized by Father 
Joseph in France to obtain a Catholic re- 
vival in the provinces where the Protestant 
faith was still dominant. Father Joseph’s 
spiritual work extended all over Europe, 


including England, over the East~Asia Mi- 
nor, Persia, Egypt, Abyssinia, Morocco. The 
originality of his character is shown in his 
dual réle of missionary and of diplomat. 
His spiritual work was helped by his tem- 
poral work. A man of the world, he could 
be employed in any diplomatic mission, and 
he became, in fact, the most powerful in- 
strument and sometimes the instigator and 
inspirer of Richelieu, when the great Cardi- 
nal had to conduct a mighty struggle between 
France and the powerful House of Austria. 
While we must greatly commend M. Gustave 
Fagniez’s work, which has added so much 
new material to history, we cannot help re- 
marking the fatiguing confusion which con- 
stantly interrupts the natural succession of 
events—a confusion which arises from the 
dual character of Father Joseph. The reader 
will often lose himself in it, and it at times 
becomes almost inextricable. 


Correspondence. 


HIGH SCHOOL AND COLLEGE. 


To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 


Sir: In view of the introduction of the 
high-school system into New York, the fol- 
lowing facts may not be uninteresting con- 
cerning the new classical course in the 
Girls’ High school in Philadelphia. The 
course is intended as a thorough prepara- 
tion for college and runs through four years. 
It was organized four years ago, but its 
suecess was not fully evident until this fall, 
when the first students completely prepared 
by the High School entered Bryn Mawr 
College, which, owing to its proximity, is 
chosen by most of those intending to go to 
college. The course was, in fact, mapped 
with the Bryn Mawr requirements:in view, 
and was most carefully supervised and gone 
over by Miss Thomas, the President of Bryn 
Mawr, in conjunction with Dr. Edward 
Brooks, the Superintendent of Public Edu- 
cation in Philadelphia. 

At the time the course was organized, 
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the trustees of Bryn Mawr established eight 
scholarships, of the value of $400 each, 
to be awarded annually to those students 
of the school who passed the Bryn Mawr 
entrance examinations most successfully. 
The first year of the course is devoted main- 
ly to grounding in Latin and algebra; five 





tours weekly are given to each branch, the | 


remaining time being taken up by four 
hours of English, four of French, and one 
of physiology. The second year is still 
largely Latin and mathematics, five hours 
of Cesar, two of Latin prose composition. 
five of plane geometry; two hours being de- 
voted to English, five to French, and four to 
German. The third year, five hours a week 
are spent on Cicero, three on Latin prose 
and sight reading (the Bryn Mawr language 
examinations are now entirely at sight). 
two hours on English, five on French and 
German, and five on a mathematical re- 
view. The fourth year’s course is elective, 
and those students who do not wish to en- 
ter college have the privilege of transferring 
to the general course preparatory to entering 
the normal schools. If elected, the fourth 
year consists of four hours of English, three 
' y 
of physics or some natural science, five Vir- 
gil, three Latin prose and sight reading, 
five German, and five history of Greece and 
Rome. It has, moreover, recently been de- 
cided to admit sufficient Greek to pass a col- 
legiate entrance examination—that is, Greek 
prose and sight reading in Xenophon and 
Homer. The Greek may be taken instead of 
either German or French, the requirement 
being to present three languages in the 
matriculation examinations. 

The six students who came up for matri- 
culation at Bryn Mawr this fall from the 
graduating class at the High School were 
of extremely high standing in the list of the 
entrance examinations, one of them being 
first of 250 girls who took the examinations 
coming from all parts of the country. Her 
average was 88, the highest ever obtained 
in the Bryn Mawr entrance examinations. 
The other five girls passed, one clear of con- 
ditions, two with but one-half a condition, 
two with but one. 

The course is complete in itself, and no 
preparatory work whatever is done in the 
grammar schools before entering the High 
School. The girls enter by application for 
examination, and the number of applicants 
this fall was unprecedented. Dr. Brooks 
Says that the success of this classical course, 
and the splendid records made in the Bryn 
Mawr entrance examinations by the stu- 
dents referred to above, are largely respon- 
sible for the unusually great number of ap- 
plications coming from private schools. 


H. 
BRYN Mawn, October 25, 1897. 





AN ETYMOLOGY. 


To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 


Str: Every one who has made the tour of 
Switzerland will have read in his Baedeker 


the altogether unlikely stories that seek to | 


connect the rugged mountain near Lucerne. 
Mount Pilatus, with the name of that worthy 
Biblical character, Pontius Pilatus. He will 
soon learn from experience (after it is 
vointed out to him in the guide-book) the 
value of the cap of cloud that hovers over 
Mount Pilatus as a local signal-service sta- 
tion 

In the summer of 1896 my colleague in the 





law department, Prof. Charles E. Graves. | 





was in Lucerne, and, looking up at Pilatus 
with its cap of cloud, he translated the phe- 
nomenon into Latin: mons pilleatus, “‘the 
capped mountain.”’ This seems to me a most 
alluring explanation of the name; and if we 
may suppose that pilleatus was connected by 
the inhabitants at an early period with the 
name of Pilate, which must have been well 
known to even the lowest of them through 
the medium of Mother Church, all phonetic 
questions and difficulties will be avoid- 
ed.—Yours truly, . Epwin W. Fay. 
WASHINGTON aND Lek UNIVBRSITY, 
LEXINGTON, Va., October 2o, 1807. 





NOT GERMAN, BUT AMERICAN. 
To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 

Sir: John Morley, in his recent Romanes 
lecture, refers to my book, ‘Machiavelli and 
the Elizabethan Drama’ (kindly noticed in 
the Nation of March 25), as “the work of a 
German writer.” Will you kindly rectify 
the error and state that the author is an 
American, who wrote his book in London 
and Heidelberg for the degree of Ph.D. in 
the latter place, and is at present instructor 
in Germanic philology at Adelbert College, 
Western Reserve University? The book 
was printed in Weimar and recently review- 
ed'at length by Prof. Emil Képpel of Strass- 
burg in the last number of the Hnglische 
Studien.—Respectfully, EpWARD MEYER. 


844 Logan AVE, CLEVELAND, O#10, 
October 24, 1897. 


PINES AND SPRUCES. 


To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 

Str: In the “Physical Chart of the North 
Polar Regions’’ accompanying Nansen's 
‘Farthest North,’ the northern tree limits of 
the species of spruce, Picea alba and Picea 
nigra, are carefully outlined: but these trees 
are called in the chart “white and biack 
pines.”” Elsewhere in the chart the Picea 
obovata is called a “‘pine.”’ 

Is there any authority for this nomencla- 
ture? It wilt certainly be very misleading 
to the average reader, if he is not familiar 
with botanical names, and he will be led to 
believe that pines are found very far north 
of their real limits. Incidentally, let me 
Suggest that the lack of description of the 
northern limits of the poplars and willows 
leaves out a most interesting feature that 
should be added to the chart, if the chart 
pretends to be instructive about tree lines. 
The willows probably occur farther north 
than any other trees. Rost. T. MORRIs. 


No. 49 W. 39TH St., New York, 
October 23, 18¥7. 


{Pinus formerly included certain ge- 
nera which have been separated from it. 
Among these is the genus which our cor- 
respondent cites above as’ Picea. The 
species of Picea are properly called 
spruces; to call them pines would per- 
petuate the idea, now generally aban 
doned, that there are no generic dis 
tinctions between pines and = spruces. 
True pines do not reach as far north as 
the spruces. Willows occur very far north, 
and are there prostrate, dwarfed shrubs. 

Ep. Nation. 





Notes. 


The Century Co.'s November list embraces 
Bryce’s ‘Impressions of South Africa’; ‘Ja 
va, the Garden of the East,” by Eliza Ruha- 
mah Scidmore: ‘The Story of Marie Antoi- 
nette,, by Anna L. Bicknell; ‘Forty-six 
Years in the Army,’ by Gen. Schofleld; and 
James Whitcomb Riley’s ‘Rubd&éiyat of Doc 
Sifers,’ a long story in verse of a country 
doctor. 

Macmillan Co. will soon publish “The Early 
History of the Hebrews,’ by Prof. A. H 
Sayce; and, in the course of the winter. 
‘The General Manager's Story: Oldtime Re 
miniscences of Railroading in the United 
States." They have also in hand ‘Old Eng 
lish Love Songs,’ selected by Hamilton W 
Mabie, with illustrations by George Whar 
ton Edwards; ‘Practical Ethics,” by Henry 
Sidgwick; and ‘The Making of Abbotsford 
Incidents in Scottish History,’ by the Hon 
Mrs. Maxwell Scott, Sir Walter's grand 
daughter 

From D. Appleton & Co. we are to have 
‘Marriage Customs of all Countries, by the 
Rey. H. N. Hutchinson; ‘English Litera 
ture,’ by Edmund Gosse; ‘Baboo Hurry 
Rungsho Jabdberjee, B.A.’ by PF. Anstey 
a new edition of F. M. Chapman's ‘Bint 
Life’ with seventy-five facsimile colored 
plates; a new edition of Alfred R Conkling 's 
‘City Government in the United States,’ with 
a chapter on Greater New York; and a@ new 
uniform edition of Gilbert Parker's novels 

Thomas Whittaker has nearly ready a new 
(the seventh) edition, revised and enlarged 
to cover the past quarter of a century, of 
Dr. McConnell’s ‘History of the American 
Episcopal Church.’ 

T. Y¥. Crowell & Co. have arranged wit! 
ex-President Cleveland to publish imme 
diately his address entitled “The Self-Mac 
Man in American Life.’ This will be added 
to the “What Is Worth While Series.”’ 

The ‘Life of Napoleon Bonaparte,’ by S 
Baring-Gould (London: Methuen & Co.; New 
York: Truslove & Comba), is a folio of some 
six hundred pages, illustrated with photo- 
gravures from historical paintings 
and engraved reproductions of portraits, me 
dals, drawings from statues and statuettes, 
caricatures, etc.,. almost without end, and in 
elegant form. The text is a compilation of 
what bears particularly upon the develop 
ment of character in Napoleon, professedly 
restricting the story of his military career 
to an outline only. The whole is woven to 
gether with literary skill, making an anec- 
dotal life of the hero of remarkable fulness, 
comprising nearly everything that has been 
told of him by his contemporaries. The 
view taken of Napoleon's character is the 
severe one—what may be called the stan- 
dard English view—corrected by the investi- 
gations and publications of the present gene- 
ration, and reinforced by the judgment of 
such authorities as Lanfrey and Taine. The 





noted 


| gigantic power of the man in intellect and 


will is fully recognized, but the meanness, 
selfishness, untruth, unscrupulousness, and 
immorality are unsparingly exhibited and fix 
the general tone of the picture. 

Ernest Ingersoll’s ‘Wild Neighbors: Out 
door Studies in the United States’ (Macmil- 
lan) is for the most part a new use of ma 
terials which have appeared in various ma- 


| gazines and newspapers, with such revision 


and amplification as fugitive pieces are apt 


} to receive when collected in book form. 
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Mr. Ingersoll 1s no new hand at the busi- 
ness of what may be called interviewing 
natural history for the purpose of making 
readable stories; he always writes pleasant- 
ly, and his recent connection with one of 
the large dictionaries now before the pub- 
lic has widened his zodlogical horizon, be- 
sides strengthening his knack of being ac- 
curate as far as he goes. The merely “jour- 
nalistic’’ element is therefore less evident 
than it used to be in his writings, with 
corresponding gain. He has become a more 
careful and reliable writer, but none the less 
entertaining. His chapters called ‘The Ser-* 
vice of Tails’ and ‘The Skunk, Calmly 
Considered,” are among the best in this 
book, and all the defects of his qualities 
will not prevent many a reader from en- 
joying the whole of the articles. It is good 
popular natural history, written with an 
easy, perhaps free-and-easy, swing. The il- 
lustrations do not help us much, and seem 
somewhat anachronistic in these days when 
fine work is so readily and inexpensively 
procurable, being mostly technical cuts made 
from Baird’s plates of 1857. The best of the 
lot, to our eye, is not in the book at all, 
but stamped in low relief on the cover, 
around the back of which the cougar’s tail 
curls so fearfully. The whole appearance of 
the volume is elegant. 

Mr. Edwin H. Higley’s ‘Greek Prose Com- 
position’ (Ginn & Co.) deserves mention be- 
cause it carries out consistently the plan 
of a series of progressive exercises, consist- 
ing of short narratives based on passages of 
the ‘Anabasis’ and the ‘Hellenica.’ The vo- 
cabulary and grammatical notes are care- 
fully prepared and judicious. The plan is, 
of course, not new; it has long been prac- 
tised by thorough teachers—it is followed in 
certain German manuals to which Mr. Hig- 
ley refers, and it is illustrated in the re- 
cent supplement to Dr. Allinson’s useful 
‘Prose Composition.’ But Mr. Higley’s book 
furnishes new and useful apparatus for prac- 
tice in the higher forms of preparatory 
schools, and perhaps also in the freshman 
year at college. At the same time, it pro- 
vides a corrective for the lax knowledge of 
syntax and vocabulary which is often in- 
duced nowadays by too exclusive practice 
in reading at sight. 

The Pamphlet holds its historical position 
in Germany, and nothing is quite equal to 
it as a source of information on the ques- 
tions of the day and the more hidden cur- 
rents of contemporary civilization. Such 
publications as Count von Hoensbroek’s ‘Re- 
ligion oder Aberglaube? Ein Beitrag zur 
Charakteristik des Ultramontanismus’ (Ber- 
lin: Walther) will make most readers stare 
with amazement at the amount of super- 
stition of the crudest kind still prevalent 
among a large portion of one of the most 
civilized nations of the world. The author, 
a former pupil of the Jesuits, holds Ultra- 
montanism and  Jesuitism responsible 
for the perpetuation of the worst supersti- 
tions among the people. He furnishes abun- 
dant evidence of the credence and support 
given by the Ultramontane press and by 
high Chureh dignitaries to the notorious, 
preposterous, and scandalous ‘“‘revelations’’ 
concerning freemasonry by the mysterious 
Diana Vaughan and by Leo Taxil, the latter 
(since April, 1897) a self-confessed impostor; 
he also dwells at length upon the teachings 
of the Church concerning demonology and 
Satanism. Among the most astounding pro- 
ductions of modern divines are the ‘Purga- 





tory’ and ‘Hell’ of J. Bautz, docent at the 
Academy of Minster (1883), from which 
quotations are given. 

‘Der Katholizismus als Princip des Fort- 
schritts,’ by Dr. Herman Schell, Professor of 
Apologetics and formerly rector of the Uni- 
versity of Wiirzburg (fifth edition, Wiirz- 
burg: Gébel), discusses, from the point of 
view of a somewhat liberal German Catholic, 
the question why Catholics have been rele- 
gated to such an inferior position in modern 
intellectual and social life. This fact, re- 
cognized and investigated years ago by Car- 
dinal Manning (see Purcell’s ‘Life’), is no 
longer denied. Recent German school sta- 
tistics, for example, show that, in round 
numbers, out of 10,000 Protestants 53 are 
found on the benches of the Gymnasia or 
Realschulen,,while for the Catholics the pro- 
portion is only 32. The Israelites leave both 
the other confessions far behind, 332 out of 
every 10,000 attending secondary schools. 
Dr. Schell’s views have called forth nume- 
rous replies and critiques, from his core- 
ligionists as well as from Protestants and 
from those sharing neither faith. The most 
extreme liberal standpoint is occupied by 
Dr. Emil Wabrendorp in ‘Katholizismus als 
Fortschrittsprincip? Mit einem  offenen 
Briefe an Prof. Dr. H. Schell’ (Bamberg: 
Handels-Druckerei). 

The proportionally large number of Se- 
mites seeking a higher education is also 
referred to by M. Anatole Leroy-Beaulieu 
in ‘L’Antisémitisme’ (Paris: Calmann Lévy), 
in which the statement is made that com- 
plaints are not infrequently heard from 
Christian boys and parents in France of 
the numerous triumphs won by Jewish scho- 
lars in the lycées. The little volume is a 
stenographic report (including the ill-na- 
tured and ill-mannered interruptions in- 
dulged in by part of the audience) of an ad- 
dress given before the Catholic Institute. It 
is a vigorous arraignment of the doctrines, 
methods, and polemical procedure of the 
anti-Semites. 

A good thing has been done by the Hin- 
richs publishing-house in Leipzig—alike for 
the work of which it forms a part and for 
the Biblical student—by reprinting in a 
separate volume, 8vo, pp. 240, the articles 
on the original text of the Bible and its 
translations prepared for the third edition 
of the ‘Realencyklopadie fiir protestantische 
Theologie und Kirche.’ This volume gives 
the fullest and latest information about the 
Bible and more than a score of its transla- 
tions, by a dozen such scholars as Buhl, 
Von Gebhardt, Berger, Dalman, Gregory, 
Nestle, Pritorius, and others, whose names 
are a sufficient guarantee for the trust- 
worthiness of their articles. 

The third and final volume of ‘Moltke’s 
Militirische Korrespondenz,’ just issued by 
Mittler & Sohn, Berlin, contains valuable 
contributions to the history of the Franco- 
German war from the suspension of hos- 
tilities in the spring of 1871 to the complete 
evacuation of French territory by the Ger- 
man troops on September 13, 1878. Nothing 
could be more admirable than the combina- 
tion of tact and energy shown by the great 
strategist during the peace negotiations, 
which were complicated by the ascendency 
of the mob and the temporary supremacy of 
the Commune in Paris. The value of 
Moltke’s correspondence is greatly enhanced 
by the fact that no full, official history of 
this period has as yet been published. 

The first full and accurate statistics of 





losses in life and property caused by the 
Franco-German war, the active operations 
of which lasted about six months, have been 
recently published by Signor Bodio, Director- 
General of the Italian Statistical Bureau. 
France lost 136,000 men, of whom 80,000 were 
either killed or died of wounds received in 
battle, 36,000 died of disease in France, and 
20,000 died as prisoners of war in Germany. 
There were also 477,400 men rendered unfit 
for. service during the war, namely, 138,000 
by wounds in battle, 11,400 by wounds and 
other injuries on the march, and 328,000 by 
disease, privation, exposure, and similar 
causes. The losses of the Germans, as com- 
piled by Bodio from official and thoroughly 
authentic reports, were 17,255 men killed in 
battle and 21,023 deceased in ambulances 
and hospitals, making a total loss of 38,278 
by death. The loss of the French was there- 
fore 97,722 more than that of the Germans. 
The losses of France in money, so far as 
they can be estimated, were 2,387 millions of 
francs for military expenditure, 5,743 millions 
for war indemnity, 1,156 millions for loans 
and premiums, 207 millions for public works 
necessitated by war, 605 millions for com- 
pensation to private individuals, 2,034 mil- 
lions fer losses incurred by the state through 
diminution of revenue, etc., and 535 millions 
for losses incurred by the communes and re- 
imbursed by the state, making a sum total 
of 12,667 millions of francs. This amount 
does not include the incalculable damage done 
to agriculture, commerce, and the various 
branches of industry and the permanent loss 
of revenue from Alsace and Lorraine. As 
to victorious Germany, the war indem- 
nity of 5,743 million francs by no means 
made good the material losses suffered by 
that country. We commend these figures to 
the serious consideration of our Jingoes. 

In the sixteenth annual report of the Bu- 
reau of American Ethnology, just published, 
is a paper by Mufiiz and McGee on ‘‘Primi- 
tive Trephining in Peru,’ giving evidence 
that this operation as there practised rep- 
resents a stage in the ‘‘gradual transition 
from thaumaturgic manipulation into empi- 
ric surgery.”” Cosmos Mindeleff describes the 
“Cliff Ruins of Canyon de Chelley, Arizona,” 
and concludes that the cliff-dwellers were 
Indians and not a distinct people. ‘Day 
Symbols of the Maya Year,’’ by Cyrus Tho- 
mas, is a discussion of the origin and sig- 
nificance of the names given to the twenty 
days of the Mexican month. J. Walter 
Fewkes describes the “Tusayan Snake Ce- 
remonies,’’ which he believes have two main 
purposes, the making of rain and the 
growth of corn, ophiolatry having little or 
nothing to do with them. The papers are 
illustrated, the views of the cliff-dwellings 
being especially interesting. 

The California Academy of Sciences has 
begun publication of its Proceedings in 
three sections, devoted to Botany, Geology, 
and Zodlogy respectively. In the first num- 
ber of the zodlogical series, Gustav Eisen 
writes upon ‘‘Plasmocytes,’’ a hitherto un- 
described element in the blood of certain 
batrachians. ‘‘Submerged Valleys of the 
Coast of California,” by George Davidson, 
and “Scientific Names of Latin and Greek 
Derivation,’”’ by Walter Miller, are among 
the other papers in the seven numbers al- 
ready issued. 

A geological description of Pachuca, in 
which the physiography, general geology, 
mines, metallurgy, and other features of the 
subject are treated by different writers, is 
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contained in the latest Boletin of the Geo- 
logical Institute of Mexico. It is illustrat- 
ed by numerous half-tones and some excel- 
lent contour maps. 

The Geographical Journal for October opens 
with an interesting account, by Lieut. Van- 
deleur, of the recent expedition against the 
Fulas of Nupe and Ilorin in the basin of 
the Niger. ‘A Journey in Southwestern 
Patagonia” is mainly occupied with a de- 
scription of the physical features of a re- 
gion in which “five years ago no single 
white man was living,’’ but where now “the 
open land is largely occupied’’ by settlers 
from “England, Scotland, the Falkland Isl- 
ands, or Australia.’”” R. T. Giinther, hold- 
ing an Oxford University geographical stu- 
dentship, gives the results of investiga- 
tions of the Phlegrwan Fields, near Naples, 
made in order to determine the quantity of 
voleanic matter erupted and the relative 
ages of the crater-slopes and the volcanoes 
themselves. Each of these papers is ac- 
companied by numerous illustrations and 
maps. We have noticed several discrepan- 
cies between the spelling of names in the 
text and upon the map of the first paper, 
as, Egbon, Jakpana, and Lokicha in the 
text, Egbom, Jakpara, and Lokitsha on the 
map. 

The reopening of the medical school for 
women in St. Petersburg on September 23 
may be regarded as an event of historical 
as well as of educational significance. This 
institution was founded in 1872 by Count 
Milyutin, the well-known Liberal Minister 
of War under Alexander II. With the ac- 
cession of Alexander III., and partly in 
consequence of the assassination of his fa- 
ther, a violent reaction set in, which effect- 
ually checked the reformatory movements 
already begun, and in 1882 suppressed the 
medical school for women as ‘‘a hot-bed of 
nihilism,” notwithstanding the earnest ef- 
forts of its founder to save it. The revival 
of the school is regarded as a good omen 
and is hailed as a decisive proof of progress 
both in education and in politics. 

Women are now admitted to the Univer- 
sity of Vienna as matriculated students un- 
der the following conditions: (1) They must 
be Austrian subjects; (2) they must be eigh- 
teen years of age; (3) they must have pass- 
ed an abiturient or final examination in an 
Austrian gymnasium or in some foreign 
gymnasium of equal standing. The first of 
these conditions is thoroughly provincial 
and preposterous, and will doubtless soon 
be set aside. Women may be admitted as 
hearers provided they have finished suc- 
cessfully the courses of instruction pre- 
scribed in normal schools for girls or in 
some other school of equal rank. If they 
enter, they must attend at least ten lec- 
tures a week in some department of the phi- 
losophical faculty. The number of women 
already registered for the winter semester 
is thirteen, of whom eleven are hearers and 
two matriculates. Four of them takecourses 
in mathematics, four in philosophy, two in 
physics, two in history and Germanistic stu- 
dies, and one in natural science, including 
zoology, botany, and mineralogy. 

The session of the Icelandic Althing that 
has just closed gave promise at one time of 
settling the question of a revision of the 
Constitution, with which every session for 
the past sixteen years has been engaged. 
In place of the usual radical proposal, a mo- 
derate measure was introduced, which in- 
cluded, however, one of the essential fea- 


» 





tures of home rule—an independent resi- 
dent minister for Iceland, in place of the 
present Danish Minister, who combines with 
Icelandic affairs the Department of Justice. 
Although the bill failed to pass the lower 
house in a form that made it possible for 
the upper house to accept it, there seems 
to be every prospect that a new election 
will be called, and that the advocates of 
this moderate measure will receive the sup- 
port of the people. 

The death of the Danish historian Adolf 
Ditley Jorgensen, which occurred in Copen- 
hagen on October 5, is naturally connected 
with that of our own historian Justin Win- 
sor. Nor is the association suggested mere- 
ly by the accident of their dying in the 
same month. There was much in the per- 
sonal character and in the nature of the 
work of the two men to suggest a compari- 
son. Like Winsor, this Danish scholar was 
a patient and conscientious student of his- 
torical sources, omitting nothing that could 
contribute to a fuller understanding of the 
subject under discussion. As Keeper of the 
Public Records he brought order out of 
chaos, and thus more than any other one 
person determined modern historical me- 
thods in Denmark. He was also the author 
of a number of articles, monographs, and 
independent works, all of which are charac- 
terized by thoroughness and originality. At 
first his attention was directed to the ear- 
lier periods in connection with the develop- 
ment of the Scandinavian Church, laws, folk 
songs, heraldry, etc. Owing to the fact that 
he was a Schleswiger by birth, he was spe- 
cially interested in the Schleswig- Holstein 
question, about which he published several 
monographs. Of great value as _ original 
studies are his biographies of Georg Zoega, 
Thorwaldsen's early friend in Rome, the poet 
Johannes Evald, and the statesman Peter 
Schumacher Griffenfeld. He was also known 
as the author of popular historical works. 
At the time of his death, Jorgensen was en- 
gaged on the great History of Denmark 
(‘Det Danske Riges Historie’), of which he 
was one of the editors. 

Admirers of Ian Maclaren should be well 
pleased with the Kalendar for 1898 which 
bears Dr. Watson's nom de plume (Dodd, 
Mead & Co.). It consists of a dozen folio 
rubricated leaves loosely bound with corded 
silk, each having a decorative border and a 
vignette pertinent to Dr. Watson's writings 
These are drawn upon for a daily text, with 
marginal readings of greater length duly 
credited to the respective works. The de- 
signer, Mr. William Snelling Hadaway, is 
to be praised in the main, especially in his 
village and house sketches; but his skill is 
not equal to mountain delineation with 
strokes that tell, every one. Other calen- 
dars before us for the coming year are from 
R. H. Russell, No. 9 Rose Street—one, the 
“Sports and Seasons Calendar,’ with large co- 
lored plates by several hands,and mostly cle- 
ver and taking; the other, Mr. E. W. Kem- 


ble’s “Coon Calendar,’ in which this art- 
ist’s mastery of the negro physiognomy is 
kept more in check than in some of his 


slighter efforts. 


—The declaration of the faculty of the 
Karlsruhe Polytechnic School in favor of 
the Gymnasia, as compared with the Ober- 
Realschulen, as preparatory schools for high- 
er technical institutions, is truly surprising. 
In spite of many points of inferiority in our 
secondary schools, we have reason to con- 
gratulate ourselves on not being hampered 





in our development by quite such numerous 
and formidable historical legacies and pre- 
judices—so arduous is the task which has 
been forced upon the Germans in adapting 
certain of their educational institutions to 
modern requirements. Prof. Schittler of 
Brunswick shows (in No. 5 of the Péda- 
gogisches Archiv for 1897) that the above 
decision was made mainly in view of the 
less advantageous position, social and offi- 
cial, of engineers, architects, etc., in com- 
parison with those professions for which a 
gymnasial preparation is required. In fact, 
the Karlsruhe faculty admit that their de- 
liberations might have resulted differently 
were the Government willing to accept the 
Realschule diploma also for the admission of 
candidates to other than technical branches, 
such at least as the higher administration 
of the finances, the positions of higher 
teachers of mathematics and the sciences, 
and the medical profession. It cannot be, 
and is not, claimed that these schools do 


not furnish the higher technical tnstitu- 
tions with well-prepared students. On the 
contrary, it is found that the first year's 


lectures, adapted for graduates of the Gym- 
nasia, are too elementary for those coming 
from the Realgymnasia and Ober-Realschu- 
len. At the Technische Hochschule of Stutt- 
gart the regular courses for the graduates 
of these three classes of schools, in the or- 
der named, are arranged for nine, eight, and 
seven semesters respectively, requiring two 
whole semesters more work of Gymnasium 
graduates than of those who have com- 
pleted the course at the Realschule 


—The session of the Académie des in- 
scriptions et Belles-Lettres held on October 
1 was of somewhat exceptional interest. M. 
Max Collignon presented to the Academy 
the photograph of a funerary group in lime- 
stone which is preserved in the Graeco-Ro- 
man museum at Alexandria. The monu- 
ment, the figures of which are larger than 
life, represents a veiled woman seated in an 

ttitude of mourning near a young girl who 
is standing. It is a new example of the 
of which the so-called 
Penelope of the Vatican is a well-known 
specimen, which abounded in the fourth 
century in Greek cemeteries. This type of 
the draped woman is closely analogous to 
that of the figures of women which appear 
on Attic steles of the fourth century, and 
recalls in certain respects the style of the 
school of Skopas. The Alexandrian group, 
executed in Egypt by a Greek artist con- 
temporary with the first Ptolemys, is an 
interesting document for the history of 
Greeo-Egyptian sculpture. It shows how, 
at the beginning of the Alexandrian evolu- 
tion, the influence of types that were strict- 
ly Greek sti imposed itself on the art of 
Hellenized Egypt. M. Salomon Reinach fol- 
lowed M. Collignon with a paper entitled 
“Une Image de la Vesta Romaine,’ based 
upon a passage in the ‘Fasti’ of Ovid which 
has hitherto escaped notice. Ovid says that 
there existed at Alba statuettes of the god- 
dess Vesta veiling her face with her two 
hands. This gesture, anterior to the influ- 
ences of Hellenic art, was probably borrow- 
ed from the old wooden statue of Vesta 
which stood among the twelve Roman gods 
in the Forum. It occurs also in the hitherto 
unexplained altar of Mavilly in the Cdte- 
d@’Or. This altar, on which the twelve Roman 
gods figure, seems to reproduce the archaic 
images of the Forum. The singular gesture 
of the goddess who covers her eyes with 


statues, 


funerary 
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her hands, was not understood even by the 
ancients themselves. M. Reinach explains it 
by the special function of Vesta as goddess 
of the hearth: she is protecting her eyes 
from the smoke. There was a god of the 
hearth among the Latins called Ceculus, a 
name which the ancients explained by his 
half-closed eyes. The god shut his eyes, as 
the goddess covers hers, to keep the smoke 
out of them. M. Reinach added that up to 
now no image of the Roman Vesta has been 
found, and spoke strongly of the importance 
of the Mavilly altar, which presents to us 
this very ancient type for the first time. 


~—Maurice Courant, the eminent French 
scholar in Chinese and Korean, has recently 
completed his magnificent ‘Bibliographie 
Coréenne’ (Paris: Ernest Leroux), in three 
quarto volumes of about 500 pages each. It 
gives in Chinese, Japanese, Roman, and 
Korean letters the names of all the books 
known to have been published in the Land 
of Morning Calm, from early medizval 
times until a. D. 1890, with description and 
analysis of the more important ones. Be- 
sides a luminous and very interesting intro- 
duction, there is a concluding chapter sur- 
veying the whole field. The occasional re- 
productions of old maps, tables, and dia- 
grams are also very welcome to the student 
of Korean history. After a knowledge of 
this scholarly work of M. Courant, and fa- 
miliarity with the history of book-making 
in the once hermit kingdom, it will be dif- 
ficult to believe that printing with movable 
types is a purely European invention. Hun- 
dreds of years before the use of “‘living’’ 
type was known to Gutenberg or to Koster, 
the Koreans used it for printing their books, 
a good collection of which is now in the 
British Museum. M. Courant (who is inter- 
preter to the French Legation in Tokyo) 
thus concludes his survey of the fruits of 
intellect in the peninsula: 

“The perspicuity of the Korean mind ap- 

pears in the fine printing of the books, in the 
perfection of the alphabet, the simplest which 
exists, in the conception of movable types, 
which it was the first to think of. Korea’s 
part in the civilization of the far East has 
been considerable; if the situation had been 
analogous to that in Europe, Korean ideas 
and inventions would have stirred all the 
neighboring countries, but the barriers 
raised by pride were higher, and respect 
for the past imposed immobility. 
Korea had no dealings with foreigners but 
to be pillaged and enslaved; she has lived 
within herself; her inventions have not 
gone beyond her frontiers.”’ 


—In a recent lecture, Dr. Carl Ranke, who 
two years ago joined Dr. Hans Meyer's ex- 
pedition for the exploration of Central Bra- 
zil, spoke of having paid particular atten- 
tion to the senses of the Indians, especially 
their sight. He noticed, as others before 
him had done, that an Indian can see many 
things that Europeans cannot; he can foi- 
low the course of a fish in turbulent waters 
and hit it with his arrow; he can spy an 
animal in a thicket that to our eyes seems 
impenetrable; he can see in the ground and 
the grass, and follow them, tracks of man 
and animals that to us are invisible, and so 
forth. The psychology of our fathers dis- 
posed of these phenomena bluntly by de- 
claring off-hand that savages had sharper 
senses than we have. But Dr. Ranke ex- 
amined the eyes of some of these Indians 
and found, to his surprise, that there was 
hardly any difference between their direct 


powers of sight and ours. What enables 


them to observe thosé phenomena which 
elude us is their superior practice and fa- 





cility in accommodating the vision to dif- 
ferent distances. Dr. Ranke holds that this 
focussing facility is of much greater impor- 
tance than has heretofore been believed. 
Moreover, he thinks that what gives the In- 
dians another practical advantage over us 
in the intercourse with nature is that they 
are not accustomed to look at a landscape 
as a whole, as we are, but give their undi- 
vided attention to a particular detail. Ranke 
also declares that the short-sightedness so 
prevalent in civilized countries is not a dis- 
ease or a failing, but a salutary adaptation 
of the eyes to conditions of life that re- 
quire constant work at close range. 








BACON’S AMERICAN CHRISTIANITY. 
A History of American Christianity. By 
Leonard Woolsey Bacon. New York: The 


Christian Iiterature Company. 1297. 


Published in connection with a series of 
American Church Histories, Dr. Bacon's 
book is an attempt to sum up in a single 
volume the course of events which have been 
described in the preceding separate volumes, 
each treating of a particular church. It is a 
bright and entertaining summary of the 
general religious history of the United 
States and the outlying parts, written in a 
vigorous and slashing style, the homeliness 
of which, at times, is carried far, as where 
it is written of Whitefield that “Belcher, the 
royal governor, fairly slobbered over him, 
with tears, embraces, and kisses.’’ We do 
not seem to find much in the book that 
could not have been gathered easily from the 
other volumes of the series, and, as com- 
pared with those, it is necessarily thin and 
vague to such an extent that those who have 
read the other volumes in order will wonder 
what reason this one has to exist. But in 
none of the other volumes has the writer 
been so much in evidence; and his tone, 
so confident and positive, is, if sometimes 
disagreeable, frequently amusing and always 
enlivening. 

Considered as a whole, the temper of the 
book is catholic and irenical. There runs 
through it a sentiment of regret in view of 
the divisions of the evangelical churches 
and the waste of meeting-houses and minis- 
ters in the smaller towns and villages. .There 
is more than the desire, there is the dis- 
position, to treat the different churches 
fairly, both as regards their doctrines, their 
purposes, and their mutual affinities and op- 
positions. Nor is this fairness confined to 
the evangelical churches. Unitarians and 
Universalists may feel that scanty justice 
has been done their respective churches in 
so far as they are very summarily dis- 
missed, but the confession is ample that 
the moral quality of either sect has falsified 
all the predictions of their first opponents. 
The writer quotes his father, Dr. Leonard 
Bacon, ‘“‘one of the most strenuous of the 
early disputants’’ opposing liberal opinions, 
as saying of the Unitarians ‘‘that it seemed 
as if their exclusive contemplation of Jesus 
Christ in his human character as the exam- 
ple for our imitation had wrought in them 
an exceptional beauty and Christ-likeness of 
living.’ This was, however, ill-considered 
praise, seeing that the early Unitarian con- 
templation of Jesus Christ was not exclu- 
sively that of his human character. It has 
become so now. So venerable a joke as that 
about the difference between Unitarians and 
Universalists is not improved by the re- 
moval of its sting. The true reading is, 





that Universalists think God too good to 
damn them, while Unitarians think they are 
too good to be damned. Dr. Bacon has it, 
“that the Universalist holds that God is too 
good to damn a man; the Unitarian holds 
that men are too good to be damned’’—which 
may be a truer statement than the other, 
but has not its humorous application. 

Dr. Bacon is clearly of the opinion that 
much was lost to either party by the sepa- 
ration of the orthodox and liberal Congre- 
gationalists, questioning if the orthodox 
party ‘‘would have been worse off if Chan- 
ning and his friends had continued to be 
recognized as the liberal wing of its clergy,’’ 
and if the Unitarians ‘‘would not have been 
a great deal better off if they had remained 
in connection with a strong and conserva- 
tive right wing, which might counterbalance 
the exorbitant leftward flights of their more 
impatient and erratic spirits.’’ It is when 
he comes to these “impatient and erratic 
spirits’’ that the strain upon Dr. Bacon’s 
catholicity is greater than he can bear. Thus 
we read of Emerson: 


‘“‘Without any formal demission of the mi- 
nistry he retired to his literary seclu- 
sion at Concord, from which he brought 
forth in books and lectures the oracular ut- 
terances which caught more and more the 
ear of a wide public, and in which, in casual- 
seeming parentheses and obiter dicta, Chris- 
tianity and all practical religion were con- 
demned by sly innuendo and half-respectful 
allusion, by which he might, ‘without sneer- 
ing, teach the rest to sneer.’ ”’ 


This is the kind of thing which is best 
criticised by merely quoting it. Few will 
recognize in it the Emerson of their ac- 
quaintance, especially where the writer 
whose main haunt was “the supremacy of 
ethics,” is denounced as an enemy of “‘prac- 
tical religion.”” We also read of his ‘gay 
and Skimpolesque reply’’ to a criticism of 
his Divinity School address of 1838 as ‘‘an 
illustration of that flippancy with which he 
chose to toy in a literary way- with mo- 
mentous questions.’’ The page devoted to 
Theodore Parker is, if possible, more awry 
in its perspective than that devoted to 
Emerson. We are told that “he liked ‘to 
make people’s flesh crawl,’’’ and _ that, 
“Even in his advocacy of social and public 
reforms, which was strenuous and sincere, 
he delighted so to urge his cause as to in- 
flame prejudice and opposition against it.’ 
Here is a manifest contradiction in terms 
and an accusation singularly false, Parker 
having often kept himself in the background 
in furtherance of some public end. In the 
same connection .we have a statement which 
is a tissue of mistakes and misrepresenta- 
tions. It is as follows: 


“The immediate reaction of the Unitarian 
clergy from the statements of his [Parker's] 
sermon, in 1841, on ‘The Transient and Per- 
manent in Christianity,’ in which the su- 
pernatural was boldly discarded from his 
belief, was so general and so earnest as to 
give occasion to Channing’s exclamation, 
‘Now we have a Unitarian orthodoxy!’ ”’ 


Now, so far was Parker in that epoch- 
making sermon from boldly discarding. the 
supernatural that Channing wrote regret- 
ting that he did not give some clear expres- 
sion to his belief in the miracles, adding, 
“His silence under such circumstances makes 
me fear that he does not believe them.’’ 
The fact is that he did believe them at that 
time as historical events, but as belonging 
to the “transient” part of Christianity, 
which got from them no “permanent” sup- 
port. Channing’s ‘‘Now we have a Unita- 
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rian orthedoxy’’ was no cry of satisfaction 
over the Unitarian uprising against Par- 
ker, but an expression of regret. Unitarian- 
ism, he said, “began as a protest against 
the rejection of reason—against mental 
slavery. It pledged itself to progress as 
its life and end; but it has gradual- 
ly grown stationary, and now we have 
a Unitarian orthodoxy.” He also wrote 
of Parker: “I trust the account of 
attempts to put him down is in the 
main a fiction. Let the full heart pour 
itself forth.” 

From the fact that Dr. Bacon passes di- 
rectly from his account of Parker to some 
reflections on the relation of the church 
to slavery, it may be inferred that he was 
not unaware that Parker had a part to 
play in this, though mention of it he has 
none. There is no aspect of the history of 
American Christianity of which Dr. Bacon 
writes with so much feeling and passion as 
of its relation to slavery. He does not make 
of it a subject by itself, but returns to it 
from time to time at different stages of his 
narrative. The general thesis he maintains 
is, that the conduct of the churches in their 
concern with slavery was wonderfully fine 
and brave. There were, of course, individu- 
al exceptions, and the whole body of the 
Southern churches finally pronounced for 
slavery as a divine institution in the most 
decisive manner. But, even here, if the 
manes of the proslavery preachers of the 
South are not well satisfied with the tribute 
that is paid to them, they must be exorbi- 
tant in their demands. For example: ‘‘There 
seems no reason to doubt the entire sin- 
cerity with which the Southern church, in 
all its sects, had consecrated itself with re- 
ligious devotion to the maintenance of that 
btorrible and inhuman form of slavery which 
had drawn upon itself the condemnation of 
the civilized world.””’ This devout persua- 
sion of the Southern churches that their 
‘peculiar mission’’ was to “conserve the in- 
stitution of slavery,’’ as declared by the 
Southern Presbyterians, is contrasted sharp- 
ly, as well it may be, with the almost uni- 
versal anti-slavery sentiment of the South- 
ern churches before 1833, as seen from Dr. 
Bacon’s mount of vision. In the eighteenth 
century a few instances are given of cleri- 
cal opposition to slavery, and we are assured 
that “They are simply expressions of the 
universal judgment of those whose atten- 
tion had been seriously fixed upon the sub- 
ject.”” But it was in the decade following 
the adoption of the Missouri Compromise 
that the American church won its proudest 
laurels as an anti-slavery organization. 
“The persistent attempt to represent this 
period as one of prevailing apathy and iner- 
tia on the subject of slavery is a very fla- 
grant falsification of history.’’ Was it not the 
common practice to take the Fourth of July 
for an antf-slavery holiday in some New 
England towns, in Boston several of the 
churches uniting in a common service? 
Strangely enough, and yet not so strangely, 
all things considered, the American Co- 
lonization - Society is barely mentioned 
among the anti-slavery forces of the time. 
This may be because Dr. Bacon, to vary a 
phrase of Eugénie de Guérin, has a pain in 
his father’s side whenever reference is 
made to that misshapen darling of his fa- 
ther’s heart. Indeed, there is a suggestion 
of paying off old scores in the whole treat- 
ment of the slavery question, and especially 
of those who showed the pretensions of the 





Colonizationists to be utterly fallacious and 
often insincere. 

But, if we concede that the few scattered 
instances of anti-slavery preaching from 
1820 to 1830 establish the prevalence of a 
widespread anti-slavery sentiment in the 
churches, it becomes all the harder to ac- 
count for “the Southern apostasy’ which 
Dr. Bacon dates from the year 1833. “Such 
was the swift progress of this innovation 
that in a few years, we might almost say 
months, it had become, not only prevalent, 
but violently and exclusively dominant in 
the church of the Southern States, with the 
partial exception of Kentucky and Tennes- 
see.” How to account for this sudden 
change is a problem to which Dr. Bacon ap- 
plies himself with easy confidence. He is 
not of those who feel that ‘‘the furious vi- 
tuperations of a small but very noisy fac- 
tion of anti-slavery men” are sufficient of 
themselves to explain the moral revolution, 
though they were an important factor in 
the charge. Panic terror, caused by the Nat 
Turner insurrection of 1831, was the most 
important. Such an explanation, if valid, 
would prove the utter unreality of the 
much vaunted anti-slavery sentiment of the 
preceding period. It takes no account, ex- 
cept a casual mention of the cotton-gin, of 
the causes which operated in the South to 
make slavery popular and divine. It does 
not make plain why ‘‘the strange and swift- 
ly spreading moral epidemic’’ was not con- 
fined to the South. “A deep passion of 
honest patriotism’’ is set down as the main 
reason for this; then, too, there was ‘worthy 
solicitude lest the bonds of intercourse be- 
tween the churches North and South should 
be ruptured.”’ 

‘“‘Withal, there was a spreading and deep- 
ening and most reasonable disgust at the 
reckless ranting of a little knot of anti- 
slavery men, having their headquarters at 
Boston, who, exulting in therr irresponsi- 


bility, scattered loosely appeals to men’s 
vindictive passions, and filled the unwilling 
air with clamors against church and minis- 
try and Bible and law and government, de- 
nounced as ‘pro-slavery’ all who declined 
to accept their measures or their persons, 
and, arrogating to themselves exclusively 
the name of abolitionist, made that name, 
so long a title of honor, to be universally 
odious.”’ - 

There is a foot-note to this railing accu- 
sation which assures us that the story of 
Mr. Garrison’s life, ‘‘as told by his family 
and friends, is a monstrous falsification,” 
and that ‘‘one of the best sources of au- 
thentic material for this chapter of history 
is ‘James G. Birney and his Times.""" No 
mention, however, is made of the fact that, 
in the history of the anti-slavery conflict 
no expression is more classical than Bir- 
ney’s dgnunciation of the American church 
as “the bulwark of slavery."" The most un- 
assailable position will probably be found 
somewhere between this extreme and that 
of Dr. Bacon’s eloquent encomium. 

It would be a pleasure to follow Dr. Bacon 
into other parts of the wide field over which 
he careers so joyously, nis trumpet giving 
no uncertain sound, to whatever onset we 
are called. The majority of his conclusions 
would be found sensible and just, especially 
where principles are involved. Dealing with 
persons, he is more apt to swing violently 
to one side or the other, to praise or blame 
too much. There are points at which the 
fuller treatment of Walker's ‘Congregation- 
al Christianity." Allen’s ‘Jonathan Edwards,’ 
and Tiffany's ‘Episcopal Church’ is essential 
to a good understanding of the course of 








events. In conclusion there is some discus- 
sion of the problem of Christian unity, not 
without reflections more or less caustic on 
the absurdities in which this problem has 
been involved. Dr. Bacon does not think 
that a quadrilateral! of four tremendous sects 
would be an improvement on the 143 enume- 
rated in the eleventh United States Census. 
It is a sign of the times deserving notice that 
any unionof Christians not including the Ro- 
man Catholics is deprecated by this New 
England Congregationalist as an unworthy 
end; and it is another that the Chicago 
Parliament of Religions is hailed as pre- 
eminently a triumph of the most wholesome 
and beneficent forces working in the body 
of religion as the history of an eventful cen 
tury draws onward to its close 


MR. LODGE'S ESSAYS. 


Certain Accepted Heroes, and Other Essays 
in Literature and Politics. By Henry Ca- 
bot Lodge. Harper & Brothers. 1897 
This volume contains essays of two dif- 

ferent sorts. If, in ignorance of their au 

thorship, we were to confine our attention 
to those of a literary. critical, and historical 
character, we should be inclined to pro- 
nounce them the work of a clever but some- 
what audacious beginner, determined at 
all hazards to attract the public attention 
Published anonymously, they would have 
attracted notice and aroused some wonder as 
to their authorship, on account of a vein of 
boyish sophistry running through them, re- 
markable less often for its plausibility than 
its transparency. In his essay on “Certain 

Accepted Heroes,”” Mr. Lodge holds up to 

contempt the literary tradition which makes 

heroes of Achilles and other classical cha- 
racters, whom he demonstrates to have been 
in reality bullies, blackguards. and cowards 

In “The Last Plantagenet” his thesis is that 

Richard Ill. deserves our admiration as a 

statesman, and that “in the supreme mo- 

ment’ we sympathize with him and not 
with his critics and opponents, such as “the 
respectable Richmond.” In “Shakespeare's 

Americanisms” the argument is pressed with 

such vigor that it results in seeming to 

prove that there is no such thing as cor- 
rect usage in language. In “English Elec- 
tions’’ Mr. Lodge maintains that less money 
is spent on elections here than in England. 
The reader will find, however, that the 
verified statistics given relate only to Eng- 
lish elections, and that the author's proof 
is made by his own unsupported assertion 
that the expenditure in one eountry is “just 
about the amount” actually spent in the 
other. If the ideas and theories which have 
inspired these essays are not original, their 
method is very much so; the style is clear, 
and were they the ventures of an unknown 
tyro, many a puzzled reader would cer- 
tainly exclaim, “Well, well! What next?” 
But Mr. Lodge is no young and unknown 
man. He is one of the Massachusetts Sena- 
tors, a man of mature age, and a successor 
of Webster and Choate. The volume con- 
tains other essays than those just men- 
tioned, which set forth his views on graver 
matters connected with the commonweal. 
The book, therefore, muat be taken on one 
side as a literary excursus by a public 
man of a rather old sort, and, for the re- 
maining essays, as a statement by a Senator 
representing one of the most important com- 
munities in the Union of his opinions on 
some of the leading questions of the day, 
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especially higher education and foreign af- 
fairs. In these lies the real interest of the 
book. They are public declarations by a 
public man, designed to illuminate and throw 
into strong relief, not merely the author’s 
view of certain public questions, but his 
estimate of his own career, position, and 
relation to them. 

Mr. Lodge is a graduate of Harvard, yet 
in public life he is known as a beneficiary 
and defender of ‘‘machine’’ politics, as a 
protectionist, and as a Jingo. Though con- 
nected by birth, training, and social life 
with all the interests and ideas in the com- 
munity he represents for which his Uni- 
versity stands, his career is that of a strict 
party man, dependent for place on the con- 
tinued favor of that quasi corporation one 
of the main functions of which is to stifle 
independence of thought and action, such as 
a university is designed to foster. In the 
world to which Mr. Lodge naturally belongs 
he has, through this circumstance, as he 
has advanced in power, become gradually 
less and less at home, until it is mainly by 
non-political means, such as literature or 
social life may afford, that he is able to 
maintain his connection with it. He 1s, at 
the same time, one of a small band who 
reconcile themselves to this situation by cul- 
tivating the conviction that only by this 
sacrifice can they benefit their fellow-men 
and country according to the designs of 
Providence. This conviction it is which en- 
ables them to claim whatever good they ac- 
complish as their own; the evil that ensues 
they attribute to the necessity to their 
high aims of constant codperation with 
baser natures. A liberally educated man in 
such a situation, turning essayist and pub- 
licist, would be likely to betray in some way 
a sensitiveness to the criticism which his 
attitude must naturally call forth, and such 
sensiliveness Mr. Lodge does show. Indeed, 
these essays may be described as a covert 
apologia; any one who desires to understand 
them must put himself, as far as possible, in 
the author’s position, and bear in mind the 
powerful impulses to self-exculpation of 
some sort which alone can explain much of 
what he says. 


The essay on “A Liberal Education’ was 
originally an address, delivered before the 
Phi Beta Kappa Society at Harvard in 1894. 
It was reported at the time to have caused 
surprise among the members of that learned 
society—why, it is difficult to see, for it is 
exactly what might have been expected by 
them from the source from which it came. 
Though not so in form, it is in substance 
a defence by the author of himself in the 
guise of an attack on a body whom he de- 
scribes as critics of America and Ameri- 
can institutions. This is a well-known rhe- 
torical device, and its value depends wholly 
on the skill with which it is used. Of this 
the reader will judge for himself. A good 
illustration of the way in which he employs 
this weapon is found in the statement that 
the ‘‘national self-assertion’’ of Jefferson 
Brick and Elijah Pogram was “‘infinitely bet- 
ter’’ than ‘“‘the opposite spirit, which turns 
disdainfully even from the glories of na- 
ture because they are American and not 
foreign, and which looks scornfully at the 
Sierras because they are not the Alps.” 
What he desires to do evidently is to divert 
the attention of the hearer from the charge 
brought against himseif of being the spokes- 
man of the ideas of Brick’and Pogram, and 
to arouse jndignation agsipst the person 





making the charge, to whom he accordingly 
imputes a character and motives of the most 
odious kind. The whole essay is full of re- 
marks about the superiority of Performance 
to Criticism, which would be rather myste- 
rious without this key. He talks about the 
work of criticism as if he thought that the 
true object of a liberal education was to 
teach the young to do something or other 
without any critical inquiry into the nature 
of the means to be employed—a manifest im- 
possibility; and his statement that it was 
not Criticism that won the battle of New Or- 
leans, though true, does not throw much 
light on his drift. What he really means 
here is not that criticism in itself is bad 
(the whole essay being a. criticism of the 
present management of Harvard and of his 
audience, that Would be out of the question), 
but that it is bad when directed against 
himself. The moment that this is under- 
stood, the obscurer passages of the essay be- 
come perfectly clear. They should be com- 
pared with some of those in the essay on 
Richard III., through which the idea seems 
to run that if the author can show that the 
critics of the accepted villain of early Eng- 
lish history were mistaken, his own are 
probably at fault. The chain of reasoning 
is: Richard III. was criticised as a villain; 
the facts now show that his critics were 
wrong, and that he was a statesman; I too 
have been criticised; this shows that my 
critics are wrong, and that I am a states- 
man. 


Directly connected with Mr. Lodge’s sen- 
sitiveness to criticism is another character- 
istic trait. He evidently in his own mind 
personifies his country as himself. This sub- 
stitution of the Ego for the non-Ego throws 
an enormous amount of light on his method 
of reasoning in politics. When he wishes to 
investigate a question of public policy, he is 
obliged to examine it only so far as to en- 
able him to detect what view of it suits 
him; the view in question is at once im- 
puted to ‘‘America.’’ Whenever he wishes 
to tell us what America thinks, he tells us 
what he thinks himself; the ‘‘true American”’ 
is really no other than the author. Con- 
versely, to be anti- or un-American is to 
criticise the ‘author. In the same way, of 
course, “‘the people’? means Mr. Lodge; any 
one who wants to know their aims, hopes, 
fears, and desires can very easily ascertain 
them by ascertaining those set forth in this 
book. When he denounces as too “abun- 
dant’”’’ the current criticism of America, 
what he means is that his own critics are 
too abundant; when he warns the Phi Beta 
Kappa that the great danger of the time 
is that they will undervalue ‘‘their coun- 
try,”” what he has in mind is the @anger 
that they will undervalue him. This pa- 
triotic identification runs through the essay 
on what he calls “Our Foreign Policy.’’ In 
it he advances the proposition, which no one 
is likely to dispute, that the United States 
has a distinct historical foreign policy. He 
then describes a Jingo foreign policy of his 
own, calls it ‘‘ours,” and pronounces it to 
be the true American policy; the inference 
being that no true American is at liberty 
to criticise him for stating it. 

The fact that public men, whether in 
Church or State, gradually come to identify 
themselves with what they represent, is 
well known, but we have never met with so 
remarkable an instance of it as in Mr. 
Lodge’s book. -Were his subordination to 


himself of the State more veiled, it would be ! 





rhetorically more effective, but it seems to 
spring from an uncontrollable tendency. The 
author has gone far beyond ‘‘ L’Etat c’est 
moi,”’ and identifies with himself not merely 
the United States, but a whole hemisphere. 
It is on the truth of this implied premise 
that his conclusions really depend. If he 
is right, the future of the western half of the 
world is bound up in his own, and it is na- 
tural enough that he should think his for- 
eign policy more important than that of 
Washington, and should seize the opportuni- 
ty afforded by the invitation of his Univer- 
sity to lecture it on its hostility to and ig- 
norance of the true American view of the 
higher education. In the end we see very 
plainly how Mr. Lodge’s critical is connected 
with his political position. A statesman’s 
powcr must rest on the support of those who 
think him a patriot, and not on the favor 
of those to whom what he calls a patriot is 
nothing more than a bully or an egotist. 








LAND POWER AND SEA POWER. 


The Effect of Maritime Command on Land 
Campaigns since Waterloo. By Major C. E. 
Callwell, R.A. With Maps and Plans. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. Pp. 380. 


Mejor Callwell’s book is in the nature of 
a supplement to Captain Mahan’s brilliant 
work on the influence of the Sea Power. 
Taking up events where Mahan dropped 
them, at the fall of Napoleon, an outline is 
given of the wars waged since that time in 
which naval power played a part. 

It is not strange that military men should 
feel the impulse to continue the story, 
though the effect of doing so may not turn 
out to be quite what is intended. It may be 
questioned whether Captain Mahan was not 
as wise in choosing the limit of his work as 
he was able in its presentation. He covered 
the period of the great naval wars when 
sailing ships were at the height of their 
glory and romance, when the old seaman- 
ship fascinated the imagination, and when 
great fleets rivalled land armies in the hosts 
of combatants engaged. Left where Mahan 
left it, the effect was a most stirring one, 
and the reader was persuasively induced to 
leap to the conclusion that great peoples 
should rival each other in building great 
navies as sedulcusly as they have run the 
race of turning ordinary standing armies 
into armed nations. When, however, the 
argument is applied to a long list of great 
and petty conflicts of modern times, the in- 
tellectual process results in a certain amount 
of disillusion. We find ourselves returning 
to the older opinion that, for nearly all the 
nations of the world, a navy is only ancil- 
lary to the army, with a partial and excep- 
tional role to play; that Continental Powers 
have not been unwise in avoiding the enor- 
mous burdens which the building of great 
fleets would add to their budgets; and that 
it is doubtful if any nation can be at once 
a great land and sea power. There is a 
limit to the expenditure for military pur- 
poses which even the richest nation can 
make. There is also a limit to the extent 
to which it can saddle the cost of its present 
armaments and wars upon posterity. More 
than one European Power is perilously near 
the brink of insolvency, and the gravest 
question which living statesmen have to 
meet is this ef the extent to which public 
debts can be increased if the necessity 
shall arise to meet the cost of a great war. 
Eyerybody knows that this consideration ig 
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perhaps the most potent in preserving 
the general peace, even at the cost 
of many a sacrifice of national pride 
and interest. 


Before yielding to the impulse to try to 
rival Great Britain upon the ocean, states- 
men of other countries will carefully analyze 
the asserted influence of dominant sea power 
on land operations. Major Callwell’s book, 
by the very extent of its claims, tends, as 
we have said, to weaken the effect of the 
more plausible general argument which 
Captain Mahan had so well put. He claims 
for naval armaments the credit of success 
when their work has been the convoy of 
provisions as much as if they had won a 
battle between fleets. An improvised flotil- 
la on a river or a gathering of private arm- 
ed vessels in the ASgean Sea helps the 
theory as well as the formal array of iron- 
clads. It is hard to say why the laying of 
a common pontoon bridge or using a flat- 
boat ferry may not be called a naval ope- 
ration and be cited also to show the influ- 
ence of sea power upon land operations. 
There is a certain degree of truth in all this, 
but the truth is not found in the implied 
conclusion that great navies are a necessity 
to modern nations. We are led to discrimi- 
nate, and to separate the operations of war 
which call for fleets from those in which 
some inferior or temporary use of water 
transportation may be useful. The uses of 
these last are interesting, but it is not worth 
while to claim that they show the advantage 
a great nation has in being dominant in sea 
power. 

To “rule the waves’’ properly means to be 
superior in organized squadrons of ships-of- 
war, as Great Britain now for some genera- 
tions has been. What would be the con- 
sequence of France, Germany, or Russia 
trying to excel her in this respect? If done 
at all, it must be thoroughly done. Half 
measures are worse than none. If the naval 
supremacy is to be taken from England, 
her rival must be prepared to beat her in 
number of ships and in their fighting ef- 
ficiency at all times and places. Napoleon, 
by combining the fleets of France and Spain, 
succeeded in sending to sea more ships and 
guns than England could give Nelson, but 
Trafalgar proved that this was not enough. 
The fact is, it is doubtful if any of the 
great Continental peoples of Europe takes 
kindly to the sea. 


Then England herself is the best proof 
that even the richest nation cannot stand 
the strain of trying to lead in armaments 
toth by land ard sea. It was only the other 
day that the Spectator said that England 
frankly disclaims the wish or the ability to 
land on a foreign shore an army large 
enough to be seriously formidable to a pow- 
erful neighbor. Her naval power is in chief 
measure a defensive power. The old name 
of ‘‘wooden walls’”’ truly showed that it grew 
out of her insular position originally,and has 
progressed by the action and reaction of her 
colonial policy. Because she was strong on 
the ocean, she successfully planted colonies 
when others failed; and because she nourish- 
ed many and distant colonies, her fleets 
were incréased and made stronger and 
stronger. So long as wars are waged, domi- 
nance in ships will be a necessity of Brit- 
ish policy, and whoever would rival her in 
it must calculate upon going beyond not only 
all she has hitherto done, but all that her 
wealth would make possible in a further 
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the policy of being able to put in commis- 
sion a heavier naval armament than any 
two of her possible rivals could do. She 
thus provides for any probable combination 
against her, for it would be a very strange 
conjuncture of European affairs in which 
she could not find one ally out of three 
great Powers. 


This condition of things is fortunately 
one that tends powerfully to preserve the 
peace of the world. The dominance of the 
seas is not an end in itself, but a means to 
an end. The great peaceful mercantile com- 
merce of the world, and leadership in it, 
are of capital importance to the richest 
commercial nation of the Old World. She 
could greatly annoy any opponent, but a 
conquest such as France inflicted upon Prus- 
sia at Jena, or Germany upon France at 
Sedan, is wholly beyond her power. She 
knows this so well that it never enters in- 
to her plans. It was the combination of all 
Europe against Napoleon's unbridled ambi- 
tion that made a Waterloo possible, and 
there is little danger of the rise of such an- 
other conqueror. 


But it is not only true that a great naval 
power cannot afford to be also the organizer 
of vast land armies: there is a limit soon 
reached in the possibilities of transporting 
armies to distant shores. Even when Eng- 
land and France united in the invasion of 
the Crimea, the army that fought at the Alma 
bore no proportion to the military strength 
of Russia. Russia's fatal weakness was that 
she had aspired to be a naval power, and 
had just fleet enough at Sebastopol to com- 
mit her to fighting the duel out at that re- 
mote outpost. Had she been without it, and 
tolled on her adversaries into the steppes of 
southern Russia, a very different story of 
that war might have been written. It was 
the point of honor to protect her few ships 
and dock-yards in the Black Sea that proved 
her ruin. A great naval power may land a 
comparatively small army almost where it 
will, but when the small army advances 
into the interior, it meets a large one and 
retreats to the cover of its ships or is cap- 
tured. The boot is then on the other foot, 
and the theme of an entertaining book 
would be the importance of land power to 
the ultimate success of naval incursions. 

History, then, seems fairly to teach the 
comfortable doctrine that it is not given to 
a colonizing nation to be at once a great 
sea and land power, and that this natural 
determination of the direction of its ener- 
gies tends to preserve the peace of the world 
by making commerce its supreme material 
interest, as well as by making it unable to 
rival a Continental power in the concen- 
trated weight of military strength upon the 
land. Under these circumstances, in spite 
of the most taking of Jingo essays, practical 
statesmen in Continental nations will con- 
clude that they find no call to exhaust their 
exchequer in chase of the will-o'-the-wisp 
called Dominance of the Sea Power. 


In his general outline of recent military 
history Major Callwell is clear and interest- 
ing, with one exception, which will go far 
with American readers to discredit the 
whole work. The sketch of our civil war 
is written from the standpoint of the pre- 
judice and very imperfect knowledge of 
1866, and must be regarded as a burlesque 
in its characterization of men and of events. 
A serious writer owes it to himself to keep 
more abreast with the progress of investi- 
gation sad discussion. 








Bertrand du Guesclin: His Life and Times. 
By Enoch Vine Stoddard, A.M., M.D. Il- 
lustrated. G. P. Putnam's Sons. 1897. 
It is an observation of Henri Martin that 

when the Middle Ages were regarded as all 

alike, Bertrand du Guesclin was erected into 

a type of the chivalrous knight. The truth 

is, on the contrary, that his influence tended 

to destroy the French chivalry of his day, and 
to substitute for the hero of the tournament 
the professional captain of Renaissance 
times. His manners from childhood re- 
sembled those of, let us say, Bayard little 
mors than the manners of Father Damien 
(depicted by Stevenson in his open letter to 
the Rev. C. M. Hyde) resembled those of 
the conventional “plaster saint." He dis- 
concerted his parents by extraordinary 
roughness of demeanor and peasant tenden- 
cles. Among the great men of France, he 
was second only to Mirabeau in plainness of 
feature. He was not a native of the fle 
de France. He had an apparently falling 
cause to support. With such long odds 
against him, the degree of his force, deter 
mination, and bravery can be measured only 

by a detailed examination of what he a 

complished for himself and his country. He 

did more than win the Constable's sword, in 

spite of court opposition, and wield it with 

distinction under circumstances which would 
have taxed the address of Turenne. He was 
one of the chief agencies in the achieve 
ment of French nationality; and ever since 
the process of consolidation has been un 
derstood, his countrymen have assigned him 

a place next and close to Joan of Arc among 

the worthies of the Hundred Years’ War 
Dr. Stoddard's sketch of Du Guesclin’s 

career is, with the exception of a short 
chapter on social conditions in the four- 
teenth century, occupied with its hero's own 
undertakings, to the exclusiong of political 
issues in their wider sense. Its avowed aim 
is to disentangle the Constable from “the 
influences of an inadequate estimate of the. 
actual social and political conditions of 
his time, and from the false conceptions 
of character which naturally arise from 
the distance in time between the living 
present and remote past, as well as from the 
distortion produced by the roseate mists of 

a romantic atmosphere which envelop it.” 

For our own part, we should be disposed 

to leave aside this somewhat indistinct 

definition of purpose to say that Dr. Stod- 
dard has prepared for popular use a nar- 
rative that combines sufficiency of bio- 
graphical information with a full measure of 
biographical sympathy The writer seems 
to us to belong to a class which we only 
wish were larger—the class of men who, 
without being trained historians, are moved 
by the events of distant centuries to under- 
take some special study in them. The in- 
terests of history suffer when historical read- 
ing is held to be the property of a close cor- 
poration. The amateur may fall into an oc- 
easional slip which in the professional 
writer would be heinous, without incurring 
quite the same censure. One is only gratified 
that his tastes lie in the right direction. We 

state our impression that Dr. Stoddard is a 

volunteer historian, because, without ha- 

bitual inaccuracy, he once in a while errs 
in a fashion that marks him off from stu- 
dents who have served an apprenticeship. 

For instance, on the last page of the preface 

he styles Cuvelhier, one of his chief authori- 

ties, a Troubadour, and then more cor- 
rectly, in the first line of chapter i., a Trou- 
vere, But s determining proof of inexpert- 
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ence is the following account of the Jac- 
querie: 

“The occurrence at this time of what is 
known as the ‘Insurrection of the Jacquerie’ 
introduced a startling element into affairs. 
This was an uprising aimed against the no- 
bility, and was led by one Jacques Bon- 
homme (James Goodman). This insurrec- 
tion was mainly participated in by the 
lowest and most ignorant orders of society. 
The ravages committed were not confined 
to any class, but were equally violent and 
destructive among all conditions of society. 
Like all movements of a similar character 
by an ignorant populace, the effort was a 
failure, and those concerned in it were dis- 
persed by the organized effort of the intel- 
ligent classes. Its end was hastened by its 
excesses, which united the better elements 
of society in suppressing it.’’ 

In a critical age this identification of the 
proverbial Jacques Bonhomme (‘Jacques 
Bonhomme a bon dos, il souffre tout’’) with 
an individual leader, illustrates the process 
by which folklore is begotten and extended. 
In comparison with this mistake, Dr. Stod- 
dard’s failure to dilate satisfactorily on the 
peasant revolt is less glaring. Among 
other marks of the novice in setting forth 
French history, we may mention an arbi- 
trary use of accents, or, rather, their omis- 
sion from many vowels with which they be- 
long if French forms are not to be frankly 
discarded. 

The modern biographer has only to present 
facts in dealing with Du Guesclin. He has 
few judgments to revise. One seldom en- 
counters a case where the opinion of con- 
temporaries has endured till now without 
greater modification. As with Joan of Arc, 
the sources are full and the literature ex- 
cellent. Dr. Stoddard has ‘fortified himself 
by careful reference to the chief authorities. 
and if we have treated some features of his 
work rather slightingly, we can commend 
its main outlines with heartiness. Probably 
the most impértant consideration which he 
urges is that Du Guesclin was far from be- 
ing a mere leader of coups de main, and a 
champion against such knights as Sir 
Thomas Canterbury and Sir William Bram- 
bourg. He was a strategist superior in tac- 
tical skill to the best of the English, even 
superior to the veteran Sir John Chandos. 
“Common sense, not aphorisms drawn from 
the tournament, guided his campaigns. He 
would fight if necessary, but was just as 
ready to reach his goal by craft as by hard 
blows.”’ Yet how terrible he was in person, 
the vogue of his proud battle-cry shows. 
“Notre Dame, Guesclin’’ almost drove ‘‘St. 
Denis’ out of the field. 

In specifying what seem to us Dr. Stod- 
dard’s best chapters, we should give praise 
to his account of the reverses which Du 
Guesclin suffered, especially Auray and 
Navarrete. In both cases where conspicu- 
ous failure fell to his lot, his judgment had 
been overruled, and the large ransoms im- 
mediately raised to redeem him prove how 
indispensable he had made himself to his 
employers, whether French or Spanish. THe 
fourteenth century comes in for more copi- 
ous abuse than any other medizval period, 
and is usually made to suffer by comparison 
with the age immediately preceding it. So 
regularly is it decried that one is tempted 
to plead a little in its behalf. Its love of 
splendor and luxury did more for the re- 
vival of literature and the arts than any 
amount of scholastic philosophy had been 
able to effect; it suffered untold misery from 
pestilence; it revealed marked democratic 
sentiments; and, finally, it furnished a small 
quota of notable men. Among these Du 





Guesclin looms up well, and the three hun- 
dred pages which Dr. Stoddard devotes to 
him are none too prolix. 


Studies in Psychical Research. By Frank 
Podmore, M.A. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 1897. 
8vo, pp. 458. 


This pleasant volume may be recommend- 
ed to those who desire to inform themselves 
concerning the progress of psychical re- 
search since the publication of ‘Phantasms 
of the Living.’ It must be acknowledged 
that in the meantime the reasons for be- 
lieving in something which may vaguely be 
called telepathy have been considerably 
strengthened. This has, in part, been due 
to the influence of facts already in print 
before that publication, but which had not 
yet been sufficiently digested even by those 
who knew them best. Among the corrobo- 
rations the first to be mentioned is the en- 
larged census of hallucinations. It is true 
that this did not strictly conform in its 
scheme to the logical requisita—so much so 
as to bring its authors in some quarters 
under suspicion of dreading to meet the 
facts face to face; and, in consequence of its 
defects, the new census leads to no decisive 
conclusion. Yet it was certainly an im- 
provement upon the first one, and did con- 
tribute something to the evidence for te- 
lepathy. But that which has strengthened 
the case much more has been the multitude 
of experiments, mostly unreported, which 
have been undertaken of late years. Almost 
everybody, roughly speaking, who has been 
interested in the subject, has made such ex- 
periments for himself. These experiments, 
too, have often been .conducted with a mea- 
sure of good sense, not in mechanical routine 
(which is as unfavorable to any other men- 
tal phenomena than those of fatigue as can 
be), but with some appreciation of the style 
in which telepathy, granting it to be a real 
action, appears as a matter of fact to ope- 
rate. The results of the best of these ex- 
periments have usually afforded what ap- 
pear to be indications, though extremely 
slight ones, of some tendency to something 
like telepathy. Now it was precisely such 
very slight phenomena, occurring with a cer- 
tain frequency, that were wanting a dozen 
years ago to bridge the chasm between the 
ordinary course of nature and the apparently 
supernatural. In the third place, the de- 
cade has not been altogether barren of strik- 
ing phenomena suggesting telepathy, which, 
though less probative than the more ordinary 
results just mentioned, yet, as being open 
to experimental tests, are infinitely more 
so than all the ghost stories that ever were 
told. The striking phenomena can amount 
to nothing until they are welded into con- 
tinuity with ordinary experience. Finally, 
the very simple mechanical philosophy which 
was in high vogue still a dozen years since, 
though it had already been weakened by 
physical investigations, has now suffered se- 
rious dilapidations. It is now doubtful 
whether the conservation of energy can be 
regarded as the original and ultimately 
fundamental law that lies hidden beneath the 
corner-stone of the universe. The hypothesis 
which it behooves science provisionally to 
adopt is not in every case the most probable 
theory. 

One source of pleasure in reading Mr. 
Podmore’s present book is that, from begin- 
ning to end, there is scarcely a decided flaw 
in his inductive reasoning. He judges of a 
conclusion, not by his inclination to think 





one way or the other, nor by any rule of 
thumb, but by the necessities of the case. 
The general plan of the book is to proceed 
from beliefs which the author refutes or 
only partially accepts, first to those which 
seem to him undeniable, and finally to those 
which try his faith. The first chapter 
sketches the history of the movement in 
psychical research. The second, upon 
“Spiritualism as a Popular Movement,” 
shows the extravagant hardihood of the cre- 
dulity of the spiritualists of the last gene- 
ration. The next chapter criticises the 
experiments of Thury and Gasparin, of Dr. 
Hare, of Lord Lindsay, of Crookes, of Stain- 
ton Moses, and of Zéllner. The next chapter 
shows how the more severe investigations 
of the Society for Psychical Research re- 
futed apparent phenomena of like descrip- 
tion, sometimes identical. Chapter v. ex- 
plodes Poltergeists. Chapter vi. shows how 
the Society exposed Madame Blavatsky’s 
fraud. It concludes with these words: 


“Of the later history of the Theosophical 
movement, and of the revelations made by 
Mr. Edward Garrett in ‘Isis Very Much Un- 
veiled,’ it is not necessary to speak here. 
And it would be rash to prophesy even now 
—notwithstanding all the damning evidence 
of fraud, notwithstanding the loss of the 
unique personality of the foundress—that the 
movement is near dissolution. To most men 
who have given themselves over to a false 
belief, there comes a time when the ears 
are deaf and the eyes are closed and the 
heart is hardened, so that they will not be- 
lieve even the testimony of the false pro- 
phet against himself. For are there not, as 
we have seen, black magicians and other 
powers of darkness who may transform 
themselves into the likeness of angels of 
light? With such men and against such a 
contention, argument is no longer even pos- 
sible. Discipiantur.”’ 


With chapter vii. the constructive part 
of the book begins. Experimental Thought 
Transference is rightly taken up first, since 
it must form the logical basis of the whole 
doctrine of telepathy. The results of the 
experiments are very slender, and any one 
series is quite inconclusive. The circum- 
stance that two minds of the same level liv- 
ing constantly together will, under given 
circumstances, be apt to notice nearly the 
same sequence of ideas, is left out of ac- 
count. But then, on the other hand, were 
such phenomena more than just discernible 
in the long run, they would stand in flat 
contradiction to the ordinary course of ex- 
perience. Their slightness is thus negative 
evidence of the veraciousness of the effects. 

Telepathic hallucinations are next taken 
up. What the judicious reader will think of 
this chapter will naturally and logically de- 
pend upon the impression made upon him 
by the direct experiments. If these, upon 
the whole, can be considered as establishing 
telepathy as a real phenomenon, however 
slight it may ordinarily be, this conviction 
will be drawn upon to explain the highly in- 
tensified phenomena narrated in this chap- 
ter. In regard to hallucinations, it is to be 
remembered that while most men never have 
them at all, many others have so lively a 
visualizing power that they may be said to 
live amidst hallucinations all their lives. 
Others, such as many painters and chess- 
players, have ordinarily no hallucinations 
about ordinary things, yet habitually behold 
as real the imaginary objects concerning 
which their brains are chiefly exercised. It 
is probably mostly among men of this in- 
termediate class that visions of dear friends 
occur at times when their hearts are ex- 
cited, whether through ordinary or telepa- 
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thic channels. Ghosts are next considered, 
and strong reasons are shown for believing 
them to be merely hallucinations. Haunted 
houses is the next topic. Nothing is said 
about the great number of houses which are 
inhabited or frequented by tramps and 
squatters. In the first case mentioned in 
this chapter, a Miss Laurence was going 
up stairs: 

“When she reached the second-floor land- 
ing, she saw a cotton skirt, of a lilac shade 
and indefinite pattern, disappearing round 
the bend of the stairs leading to the top 
floor. Supposing it to be the housemaid, she 
called to her; and the housemaid appeared 
from a door close to her on the second 
floor. The only other servant was the cook, 
who was down stairs. Miss Laurence told 
the housemaid of her experience, and the 
housemaid replied, ‘Oh, that’s nothing, miss; 
I often see a skirt go round that corner.’ "’ 

Now is it natural the housemaid should 
think that ‘‘nothing,’’ unless she knew it 
was a natural appearance? It was a house 
in Hyde Park Place; and intruders into city 
bouses generally pass from one to another 
by the roofs. It often happens. 

The author next considers Premonitions 
and Previsions. Here we meet with a num- 
ber of stories marked by all the general 
characters of those relating to telepathic 
hallucinations. But the difference is, that 
these are not backed up, as those were, by 
experiments. Nobody has experimented upon 
premonitions and previsions, simply because 
the ordinary course of life has too thorough- 
ly prejudiced everybody against any such 
thing. Yet it is hard to say how prophecy 
runs more counter to experience than does 
telepathy. It is, however, interesting to see 
that Mr. Podmore draws back before pre- 
vision, and wishes to consider this class of 
events as chance coincidences. 

The next chapter, upon Secondary Con- 
sciousness, which has no obvious connection 
with psychical research, seems to be insert- 
ed merely as an introduction to the final 
chapter, which relates to Impersonation, Ob- 
session, and Clairvoyance. It is the clair- 
voyance which particularly belongs to the 
questions here considered. As these phe- 
nomena, real or fraudulent, stand at pres- 
ent, they are too isolated to be brought un- 
der the dominion of science until further re- 
search shall discover other phenomena 
bridging the gap. 





Sweet Revenge: A Romance of the Civil 
War. By F. A. Mitchel. Harpers. 

Heil fer Sartain. By John Fox, jr. 
pers. 

From the Land of the Snow Pearls: Tales 
from Puget Sound. By Ella Higginson. 
Macmillan Co. 


Har- 


Perennial as the pension list, the war 
romance appeals not less directly to the for- 
bearance of the public. But the purest pa- 
triotism must find it difficult to justify the 
increase, at this late day, of both these 
burdensome results of our civil conflict. In 
its construction the war romance follows 
simple and unvarying lines. The hero, 
whose hurts are healed by the maiden of 


fiercest Southern sympathies, reveals his 





connection with the Northern army and his | 
undying passion for herself. She flouts and 


insults him. The two armies mancuvre in 
the background. There is much mutual 
saving of life on the part of the lovers, 
and the curtain falls on a union of prob- 
lematic happiness. ‘Sweet Revenge’ de- 
parts in no important particular from the 


accepted traditions, but some uniqueness 
may be allowed to its scenes of guerilla war- 
fare, which are of a diverting improbability. 
The author's military titles afford, together 
with his book, satisfactory proof that with 
him the sword was mightier than the 
pen. 

The well-sung Southern mountaineer has 
found in Mr. John Fox his latest and not 
least competent chronicler. Under a title 
of rather unjustifiable luridness, Mr. Fox 
presents ten sketches of life in that Cum- 
berland Gap which he knows so well. Slight 
in form, they afford no opportunity for the 
display of constructive skill, but in accurate 
reproduction of dialect and custom, in swift 
and successful characterization, they leave 
little to be desired. ‘“Courtin’ on Cutshin” 
is ‘‘courting as she is wrought”’ along many 
a creek and in many a cove of the Southern 
Appalachians. The mountain white has al- 
ready undergone apotheosis and vilification 
in turn; that he is a man who can see a 
joke, who can even originate one, has been 
left for Mr. Fox to bring out. Other re- 
sources than those of dialect are shown in 
the effective English of “The Purple Rho- 
dodendron.’’ The theme is a pretty one, and 
the flower may serve Virginia lovers as a 
test of devotion; but any one who has seen 
its acres of bloom mantling the shoulders 
of Roan or Craggy in North Carolina, will 
be inclined to doubt its entire fitness for 
the réle of American edeiweiss. 

The Puget- Sounders are unmistakably 
people of like passions with ourselves; their 
remoteness is merely geographical. Nothing 
is more clearly revealed in Miss Higgin- 
son’s book than their affinity with New 
Englanders—Miss Wilkins’s New England- 
ers. Theirs is surely the land whither have 
strayed the wandering and derelict 
lovers of Miss Wilkins’s widows and maids. 
The New England fibre has somewhat 
coarsened, the dialect roughened, as indi- 
cated on Miss Higginson’s page; but the 
Christmas cranberry-sauce still casts its 
heart-softening radiance over family re- 
unions in the valley of the Willamette. The 
people of the West have recently shown 
symptoms of a revolt against their dialect 
writers. The uncouth representations of 
their speech—the ‘“‘choos,”” “yuhs,”’ and 
“hunh unhs,”’ which affront the eye more 
than the ear, they have suffered in silence. 
But Nebraska has risen up to protest 
against Octave Thanet'’s imputation that 
“Ma” is the ordinary filial utterance with- 
in her borders. “Ma” is, however, a pleas- 
ing and decorous form of address compared 
with that in vogue with the Puget-Sounders. 
Can a people poetic enough to speak of their 
mountains as Snow Pearls profane the pa- 
rental relation by the hideous monosylla- 
ble ‘“‘Maw’'? The question is not one with 
which a stranger may safely intermeddle 
Higginson evidently shares George 
Moore’s recently expressed conviction that 
“the sadness of life is the joy of art."” Most 
of her stories ‘vail themselves out in minor 
cadences-—the deserted maiden, the jilted 
lover, the ingrate child. Something too 
much of this, one is tempted to cry out in 
the presence of these numerous and familiar 
It no slight proof the 
author’s skill that she has been able to 
with much interest her rather 
motives 
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The Brontés: Fact and Fiction. By Angus 





Dodd, Mead & Co 


ton; New York 

xil, 187. 

This important addition to Bronté litera 
ture derives its value, not from fresh in- 
formation conveyed as to the Bronté fami- 
ly, but from its able exposition of fiction 
claiming to be truth, and from the light it 
throws upon the life and writings of the 
author of ‘Jane Eyre.’ It consists of two 
essays. The second, the longer——“‘A Crop of 
Bronté Myths’’—is an expansion of one 
which had already appeared in the Wes? 
minster Review. It deals with Dr. William 
Wright's book. Few that read it will 
agree “that the facts set forth 
carry complete conviction with 
that those ‘The in 
Ireland’ will henceforth merely treasure it 
for what it of the curiosities of 
nineteenth-century literature." The general 
acclaim with which this book by Dr. Wright 
was received, and the several 
through which it has passed, must now be 
held as a warning to critics and the pulNic 
to let no name, no apparent honesty of pur 
pose, or protestations of care in the collee 
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tion of materials by an author, dull vigi 
lance in the comparison and testing of state 
ments and dates and nice weighing of like 
lihoods and possibilities, 

If the the 
first—‘Fresh Light on Bronté Biography.” a 
charmingly candid and intelligent oft 
writing—is essentially constructive. It deals 
with Mr. Mackay entitles “Charlotte 
Secret’’- the ap 
pearance of Mr. Shorter's book, written with 
the sanction and assistance of Mr. Nichol 
renders it desirable to explain. Mr. Shorter’s 
views regarding inferences to be drawn from 
passages in Charlotte’s life are well sum 
med up by Mr. Mackay “The story 
not true; but if it were true, it would be dis 
creditable.” Mr. Mackay has gone far to es- 
tablish his thesis that “‘The story is proba- 
bly true, but if true is not discreditable’; 
and, with him, while feeling for and under- 
standing Charlotte Bronté the more, we love 
and esteem her none the less. 


second essay ts destructive 


piece 


what 


Bronté's a secret which 


as is 


“Charlotte Bronté’s writings have proved 
a palimpsest, and scholars have from time to 
time hinted of the older sentences they could 
discern beneath the present characters. More 
recently there have been signs that hints 
are to be replaced by innuendoes, and I 
have therefore endeavored to restore the 
whole of the old text as far as it is still de- 
cipherable. It turns out to be a tragedy 
which for human interest equals anything 
in the novels, and which cannot but render 
those who peruse it wiser and stronger. Its 
central figure is Charlotte herself, as noble 
and brave a heroine as any which her ima- 
gination created. We see an acute sensitive- 
ness which attracts our pity, wedded to a 
dauntiess fortitude which compels our ad 
miration. We see her sore wounded in her 
affections, but unconquerable in her will. 
The discovery of the secret of her life does 
not degrade the noble figure we know so 
well: it adds to it a pathetic significance.” 


This is as thoughtful an essay as has come 
into our hands for some time. We light 
upon sentences such as the following: “It is 
needful te remember that persons of strong 
intellect are apt to vindicate their right to 
freedom of thought by adopting some other 


’ opinions than those offered by their environ- 


ment.” “He taught her the sweet and tran- 
quil pleasures of an affection which is al- 
most more precious than love.’”’ “‘The flame, 
it would scem, had already passed on her, 
and left behind nothing that was inflamma- 
ble.” Respecting Anne Bronté’s genius we 
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read: “Upon those bright twin stars [Char- 
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lotte and Emily] many telescopes are turn- 
ed, and then there swims into the beholder’s 
view this third, mild shining star of the 
tenth magnitude, which otherwise would 
have remained invisible.’’ While in no de- 
gree concerned to defend the character of 
Bramwell Bronté, we cannot take Mr. 
Mackay’s view that his letter to Hartley 
Coleridge, which appears on page 120 of Mr. 
Shorter’s book, exhibits him as ‘capable of 
the worst which has been imputed to him.’’ 

We unhesitatingly recommend this little 
book. 
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